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In the Light of History 


HE eyes of the world are now turned on the Near East. The Turk is back in Con- 
stantinople. A great group of diplomats has met at Lausanne in an effort to 
settle the troublesome Near Eastern question. 


There is danger, however, of placing too much stress on what either the soldier 
or diplomat may do. Forces other than political must be reckoned with in reaching a solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. For my part, in looking to the future of the Near East, I 
would rather pin my faith on what the American relief forces are doing in their construc- 
tive child-saving program, than on the most promising feats of political statecraft. 


We are fearfully stupid in our appraisal of true values. Too frequently we overlook 


the importance of the child — the untold potentialities of the race of children born into the 
world each year. 


| was reading not so long ago, an essay by F. W. Boreham, the Australian preacher- 
essayist, on the subject of babies. It was built around events of the year 1809. 


You will remember that during that eventful year, the year that the battle of Wagram 
was fought, the minds of men everywhere were filled with fearsome apprehension regarding 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was the center of world thought and attention, strutting up and 
down Europe, seeking new worlds to conquer and new crowns to wear. Wherever, in 
England, Scotland, or the United States, men gathered together to talk over the events of 
the time, their all-absorbing topic was Napoleon. It seemed inevitable that he would take 
the world by storm; that there was no escaping the conquest of his flaming sword. 


While the minds of men were thus engrossed, however, history of another sort was 
making itself. In the momentous year of 1809 there was born in Liverpool a baby who 
was named William Ewart Gladstone. The same year in England saw the birth of another 
baby, who was given the name of Charles Darwin. Still other babies born in England that 
year were Alfred Tennyson, Edward Fitzgerald, Fanny Kemble, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; while over in Central Europe Frederic Chopin and Felix Mendelssohn first saw 
the light of day. In America, in New England, were born Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Edear Allan Poe; and out in the back woods of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln. 


In the year 1809, people, even very intelligent people, were not thinking seriously 
about the birth of these babies. They seemed a matter of minor importance. Instead of 


thinking about babies, men were thinking about battles, especially the battles of Napoleon. 


Yet in the light of history, as we look back, it is clear that far more important than anything 


Napoleon was doing with his sword, was the advent of these babies. For the time came, 
when, as Victor Hugo says, “The Almighty became bored with Bonaparte and brushed him 


aside. 


The influence, however, of Lord Tennyson, Gladstone, Darwin, Chopin, Lincoln, and Poe, goes 
marching down the centuries. When | was in Transcaucasia last summer, a young Armenian boy, who 
was my interpreter, talked to me, as we walked across the parade grounds of the old Russian bar- 
racks, wherein the Near East Relief is sheltering 10,000 orphans, almost incessantly of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


In the year 1923, as we think about the Near East, we are likely to think in terms of Kemal 
Pasha and his conquering sword. This is where we are short-sighted, for the real history of the Near 
East is not being made by Kemal Pasha and his Nationalists, but by men and women of America, 
who, under the banner of the Near East Relief, have brought into orphanage schools and relief cen- 
ters, all the way from Tiflis to the Bosphorus, and from Nazareth to Marathon, | 15,000 fatherless and 
motherless children of martyred Christians. 


The world today may well give pause to consider the vast inherent capacities of this nation of 
Near East children—these children, glowing with American ideals, fortified with new concepts of 
character, trained as children never have been trained in all the long history of the Near East, who 
will some day go forth to completely revitalize and rebuild the historic Bible Lands. 


JOHN W. MACE 
Further information from Near East Relief, 151 5th Ave., New York 
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Interchurch Steel Report 
Still Discussed 

RESH attacks are being made on the Interchurch 
fF World Movement report of the steel strike. Few docu- 

ments put out by a group of churchmen have com- 
manded so much of the public attention. The press opens up 
the subject again because of certain representations made in 
a book published by Putnam’s and written by Marshall 
Olds, called “An Analysis of the Interchurch World 
Movement Report of the Steel Strike.” 
charge is being bandied about that the commission of the 
Interchurch was a group of bolshevists. What these men 
were and are is quite beside the question, though church- 
men indignantly repudiate the attack on their character. 


Once more the 


The question to be debated is simply one of fact. Do 
arge numbers of workmen in the steel industry work 
twelve hours a day? Is not this inordinate labor one of 
the causes of the ever-recurring labor disturbances which 
break out in the steel industry? Is not a twelve-hour day 
distinctly an anti-social institution, making intelligent citi- 
zenship and efficient parenthood impossible? It is entirely 
true, of course, that the steel trust in recent years has 
made improvements in its treatment of labor. Hospitals 
have been erected for the care of wounded men. 
measures have been taken to improve the men and make 
them more efficient in their jobs. Judge Gary himself 
would repudiate the suggestion, however, that these meas- 
ures were philanthropy... They are good business applied 
to the manufacturing enterprise. Judge Gary rejects the 
eight hour day on the theory that it is not good business. 
In this many leading churchmen believe he is wrong. Were 
the balance sheet prepared in the light of all the facts, it 
would show the advantage on the side of the eight hour 


Various 


day. Meanwhile those who wish to be fair will read not 
only the critiques of the Interchurch report, but the report 
itself. ‘Those who prepared the report wish nothing more 
than that it should continue to be a topic of discussion 
throughout America, and that it should be subjected to 
the very closest scrutiny. 


German Middle-Class 
Disappearing 
LETTER from a young American gives the following 
picture of conditions in Germany :—‘The situation 
is terrible, terrible. Five hundred students of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin eat their meals at the mercy of the Friends 
The average middle-class family gets 
The statements 


of Philadelphia. 
one half pound of meat every two weeks, 
of physicians show that three out of every ten are danger- 
ously undernourished. Tuberculosis is increasing as never 
before. The death rate, and the decline of the birth rate, 
tell a terrible story of the fight for life of the German 
middle-class. There is not the same danger for the work- 
ing-class family—they are provided for by the mercies 
of the temporary socialistic Jewish government. But the 
middle-class—the doctor, the professor, the student, the 
priest, the bank clerk, the government employee—this 
class that ever since classes were defined has produced the 
really worth while things in the world—is slowly and in- 
evitably dying out—virtually dying. The transfer of the 
younger members of the middle-class to the ranks of the 
working-class is going on at an alarming rate. No student 
can afford to study only. The inducements held out by the 
working-classes are tremendous—they are protected and 
get good wages. You do not see these facts in the Ameri- 
can papers, nor even in the German papers, except the Red 
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Flag and the Onward, both bad places for such statistics. 
It is the middle-class that must be saved. If it goes under, 
one way or the other, we will do well to clean out the guns 
we used in 1918.” 


Spade Brings Hidden 
Things to Light 


(EAR Thebes a company of British excavators have 

come upon the tomb of Tutankhamen. A section in 
Egyptian history which was veiled in mystery is thus being 
brought to light. The fourteenth century before Christ 
has been revealed as a period of remarkable artistic and 
religious development. The deliverance of portions of the 
near east from the tyranny of the Turk is making possible 
excavations in Palestine which may any day result in 
findings of the very greatest significance. When the 
process is complete, we shall not only have a new knowl- 
edge of the Bible, but we shall know much about those 
religions which made their providential contributions to 
the Bible religion. One has only to read the code of 
Hammurabi to learn in what degree the Mosaic code drew 
from the older document. Many precepts are carried over 
almost verbatim. Not a few myths and legends are 
adapted and transformed by Hebrew monotheism. One 
may trace the development of the more primitive religious 
concepts of the earlier religions into the spiritual religion 
of the Jews. The history of religion has already become 
one of the most important disciplines in our theological 
seminaries. Young ministers are being trained not only in 
biblical exegesis, but in that liberalizing discipline of find- 
ing underneath all religions the heart hunger of humanity 
for the things that are at last perfectly revealed in Christ. 
There are missing links in the story yet. There is much 
for us to learn about those religions that were the fore- 
runners of Christianity. This makes the efforts of the 
archeologists of the greatest importance in the development 
of the broadest religious culture. 


Garrett Horder, 
Hymnologist 


HE Garrett Horder, of Ealing, 
England, takes from us one of the greatest hymnolo- 

ts, whose labors through many years did much to ele- 
e the tone of 
vv orship 


death of Rev. W. 


religious music. His hymn book, 
the best 


catholic, 


collections 
reverent, yet 
spirit, showing that true de- 
art not enemies. On 
the subject of hymns, their origin, associations, and uses, 


Song,” is one of 


of sacred music in existence, 


thoroughly modern in 


votion and literary are 
he was a living encyclopedia, and his lectures were a de- 
light. He wished to rid church music of insincerity, tri- 
viality, and sloppy sentiment, and make it expressive of the 
living, growing spiritual experience and thought of our 
day, alike in private piety and in social passion. No small 
part of his service was in introducing American hymns into 
England, and in setting American poetry to music for use 
in the churches, especially the songs of Whittier, Hosmer, 
and Gannett. He was for many years an intimate friend 


of George Macdonald, whom he regarded as one of the 
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most fascinating preachers that ever entered a pulpit. Asa 
preacher he was a forthright thinker, fearless, candid, with 
a horror of the idea that the preacher might hold views 
in private which he ought not to speak ta his people, His 
last book, “The God whom Jesus Knew,” is characteristic 
of his temper of mind, at once reverent and radical in its 
processes, going straight as a line of light to the essential 
thing. More a teacher than an orator, he united a living 
culture with a vivid insight, and his vision of “a perfect 
God in the mind of Christ” was the touchstone of his faith 
and his life. He lost his heart to America when he came 
as a preacher at Harvard, and all his days became thereafter 
so many threads weaving a tie of friendship, appreciation, 
and good will between two peoples whom he loved. For 
those who knew him something fine and high went with 
him out of the world, adding to the treasure laid up in 
heavenly places. 


Main Street 
in Canada 


WRITER inthe January Hibbert Journal gives a most 

depressing picture of Canadian town life, where mate- 
rialism, naked and unashamed, runs rampant, making even 
the churches serve its ends. Money, he says, counts incredi- 
bly in social life, and a very rich Jewish class—sprung from 
the downtrodden Jews of eastern Europe—are rapidly 
dominating not only the amusements of the people, but the 
professions—teaching, medicine, law—and are entering 
political life. The Protestant churches have been wholly 
absorbed in prohibition, but in other matters, even more 
urgent, a policy of respectability and timid lethagry has 
bereft them of influence and power, despite their advance 
toward unity. Union is brought about by tolerating theo- 
logical differences and ignoring social issues. “It is doubt- 
ful if there are six Protestant pulpits in Toronto and Mon- 
treal combined from which a Hugh Latimer could deliver 
his sermons. And yet twenty years ago the very reverse 
of this was true. Then the pulpits did not rail at working- 
men, they did not take sides against the strikers—in fact, 
they were often intolerant against employers.” Today 
by contrast, the emphasis is all the other way round. The 
picture of educational life is hardly less dismal; both 
professors and ministers, we are told, eke out a livelihood 
by selling automobiles or real estate. The press, the 
pulpit, the university are alike servile to the Colossus of 
Big Business, and as a whole offer but a feeble resistance 
to the rising tide of materialism now flooding the land. 
“Certainly in no part of Canada does the Catholic church 
divorce itself from the interests of the poor as the Prot- 
estant churches have done in Quebec and Ontario alike.” 
Is that what church unity means? 


King James and 
Dr. Moffatt 


NE of the finest achievements of our generation, in 
which patient and exact scholarship is joined with ex- 
quisite literary insight and grace, is the translation of the 
New Testament by Dr. James Moffatt. Happily, a parallel 
edition in which the King James version and the Moffatt 
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translation are shown together, has now been issued, and 
it is a permanent and precious edition to the working tools 
of the Bible student. As a statement of what is known 
of the origin of the New Testament, out of the ex- 
perience and interpretation of the personality of Jesus 
in the lives of his first and early disciples, the introduction 
to this edition is a marvel and a model of accuracy, in- 
sight, and compression. It is the best thing of the kind of 
which we have any knowledge, and is itself a feat worthy 
of celebration. Taken as a whole, the Moffatt version, the 
object of which, as of all translations, is “to resemble the 
object of the original,” is a memorable service to those 
who seek to know the mind of Christ in the book written 
of him, and it entitles its author to the gratitude of all 
lovers and students of the gospel. Simple but not cheap. 
popular but not colloquial, it achieves literary beauty with- 
out academic stiffness, making the most modern of all 
books real, vivid, and commanding in the language of our 
day, with all manner of nicities of touch, felicities of in- 
sight, and those graces of form and phrase born of long, 
patient, loving brooding over the original. It gives one 
the joy of great work greatly done, in a spirit worthy of so 
noble an enterprise, and for such things we give thanks. 


The Survival of 
the Unfit 

HY should mankind trouble about the backward 

races of the world? About the Papuans, or the 
savages of the New Hebrides? Would it not be better to 
leave them alone or provide a lethal chamber? Or again, 
why should such toil and sacrifice be spent for the lepers? 
Why waste such a life as that of Father Damien? The 
Christian answer is plain: “I was sick and ye visited me; 
[ was in prison and ye came unto me.” To the Christian 
there are none who are unfit. There is however another 
point of view. The instinct which leads the missionary to 
care for the backward peoples, and the nurse and doctor 
to live for the incurables, and Father Damien to care for 
the lepers, is an instinct necessary to the carrying on of 
human life. It is the parental instinct; it is the emotion 
which leads a mother to care for her child, and for each 
generation to decrease that the next may increase. If this 
emotion is stifled or does not get full play, it is the race 
that suffers. And this very power which is so essential 
to human life is kept from decay and atrophy by such 
devotion as that of the missionary, the doctor, and the 
nurse. In their willing offer of their gifts and the love 
which goes with their gifts to the forgotten and the lost 
children of men, they are in the right from the standpoint 
of science. It has been said by a great doctor, that if we 
lost our compassion for the “unfit” we would lose our 
power to produce the “fit.” The uncalculating spontaneous 
love which filled the heart of John Willians and the other 
missionaries to the South Seas is a wonderful thing. It 
comes from the love of God within their hearts; and it 
is vindicated, not only by the word of their Lord, but also 
by science, which confirms in its own name the wisdom of 
all such generous expressions of love and service. The 
folly of the cross proves itself at last to be not only the 
wisdom of God but the central truth of science. 
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The Church with a Thousand 
Pastors 


NE of the acute and outstanding problems of the 

great modern city church has to do with the matter 

of pastoral oversight. When the membership of 
a church advances from the hundreds to the thousands, 
there develops a situation with difficulties all of its own. 
Every one of the individual units in the vast church organ- 
ism has possibilities worthy of the most careful study 
and meets experiences where there is the profoundest need 
of the touch of an understanding hand. In the meantime, 
the minister of one_of these powerful churches is the 
center of the most complicated and varied sort of demand. 
He is a public character upon whom the city feels that it 
has a right to call. Great enterprises wait for his word of 
encouragement. Important committees demand his pres- 
ence as they take up intricate matters of investigation and 
come to various and far-reaching decisions. In the midst 
of all this, he is a preacher with two sermons a week to 
prepare and with sensitive hearers who will readily detect 
waning intellectual vitality. For the sake of the integrity 
of his own life and leadership, he must be a student cover- 
ing a range of reading which staggers even his own imag- 
ination. Some of his best work will be the result of brood- 
ing times of quiet and devotion and for these he must find 
them if his utterances are not to become characterized by 
an obvious spiritual thinness. To be sure, he may have 
one or more ministers associated with him on his staff but 
even at best only a few of the multitudes of people who 
belong to the church and attend its services can feel 
an intimate touch from the members of the ministerial 
staff. 

When one really studies this difficult situation a very 
pertinent inquiry is sure sooner or later to come into his 
mind. Is pastoral work a piece of activity to be assigned 
definitely to the ministerial staff or is it a responsibility 
which should be felt by every Christian? The moment we 
ask this question, light begins to fall upon the dark problem 
and when we pursue our investigation bringing to it the 
illumination of some historical study, everything comes to 
be seen in new and transformed relationships. 

The truth of the matter is that in one regard almost all 
Protestant churches are packed to the door with Roman 
Catholics. At one point, we have never faced the real 
meaning of our Protestant faith? The reformation was 
actually based on three great principles. Two of them 
represent privilege on the part of every day Christians. 
One of them represents a responsibility. We have vehe- 
mently asserted the principles which would open the door 
of new privilege to us. We have come very near to ignor- 
ing the principle which would cause us to face a responsi- 
bility. The first principle of the reformation may be phras- 
ed thus, “No man has a right to stand between me and 
God.” It made every man his own priest. It opened 
a wonderful door of spiritual privilege to every member 
of the Christian church. Right eagerly, we have entered 
that door. Very stoutly, we repudiate that sort of sacerdot- 
alism which would deprive the Christian of his priestly 
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rights. The second principle of the reformation may be 
phrased in this fashion. “No man has a right to stand be- 
tween me and truth.” It made every man his own prophet. 
It gave every man the right to insist that no other person 
should make up his mind for him. It was the sort of un- 
signed magna charta of the intellectual rights of all the men 
We have not been slow to claim 
Larger and larger areas 


and women in the church. 
the benefits of this principle. 
of personal liberty have been claimed by the individual 
members of the church. About these two principles, much 
of the most characteristic life of the contemporary religious 
world has been built. There was a third principle implicit 
in the reformation and that principle may be phrased in 
this way, “No man has a right to stand between me and my 
fellowmen.” This principle makes every Christian respon- 
sible for the spiritual life of all those within the circle 
of his legitimate influence. It makes every Christian a 
pastor of all those whose lives he can affect for good. 

Now the extraordinary fact is just this. While we have 
refused to let a priest or an order of priests stand between 
us and God, while we have refused to let a priest or an 
order of priests stand between us and truth, we have created 
a Protestant priesthood for the purpose of doing the spirit- 
ual work of the kingdom of God. We have given to the 
minister in the Protestant church a position absolutely in- 
consistent with the Protestant faith. We have considered 
him an expert to be called in when the sick were to be 
comforted, the tempted to be steadied, the sinning to be 
weaned from evil and the spiritually perplexed to be guided 
in the way of life. Now no doubt the minister must have 
his share in all this but to put the whole burden of it upon 
his shoulders and to relieve the congregation of all sense of 
responsibility is to ignore the very genius of the Protestant 
reformation. The preacher who does the pastoral work of 
his parish while his laymen feel no claim from this great 
realm is acting under the terms of a conception of the 
ministry which belongs to the medieval church and to the 
churches which perpetuate its traditions. 

But have we not reached a time when we should accept 
and act upon that Protestant principle which involves 
difficult and urgent responsibility as well as upon those 
principles which introduce us to a high and glorious privi- 
lege. Here too indeed is privilege but the privilege is 
accompanied by a testing and difficult demand. 

The moment all the members of the Protestant church 
begin to regard themselves as men and women who must 
meet grave pastoral responsibility, the whole pastoral situa- 
The church which 
has a thousand members will have a thousand pastors. The 


tion in all our churches will be changed. 


church which has three thousand members will have three 
thousand pastors. The Christian brotherhood of a great 
church will become a vast organism of mutual pastoral 
oversight. This oversight will not be a haphazard thing. 


It can be organized and articulated. Men and women can 


be trained for the performance of its duties and out of 
such training and the service which will result, a new day 
There will be a new 
comradeship between the minister and the people for in 


will come to the Christian church. 


a most intimate sense they will be sharing in the great 
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Christian task of promoting the spiritual life. 

The members themselves will grow in moral and spiritual 
stature as they face their responsibilities and enter into their 
opportunities. The church with a thousand pastors will 
be the church armed for conquest. It will face its social, 
community and world-wide responsibilities in a new spirit, 
for this sort of pastoral service on the part of all the mem- 
bers will open many dull eyes to the presence of social and 
economic and of world-wide responsibility unseen before. 
When we cease to regard the minister as an expert set apart 
to do the pastoral work of the community we will relieve 
him of an impossible burden and will give to his people 
such opportunity for all around Christian growth as they 
have never known before. The minister will be all the 
while training all of these pastors and guiding them in the 
way of the most effective discharge of their responsibility. 
The returns of all their varied experience will be brought 
to him in a hundred ways and his own ministry will be 
borne up to a new place of power by the accumulative 
spiritual energies released in his congregation. The church 
with the thousand pastors will do more than any other 
force to create that human soil in which the seed of the 
kingdom will fructify and grow. 


Community or Denomination? 


I have been reading with profit in your paper what you 
Say concerning community churches. We are about ready 
to unite here; but we technically do not know how to do 
it. We are bothered: how to break away from our de- 
nomination at large; or how to remain tied loosely to it; 
what to do with benevolent monies; etc. etc. Can you di- 
rect me how to find out, or have you any suggestions for 
us? We must build singly if not together; but I am anx- 
ious to unite our two churches. I would be willing to lose 
my job if necessary in order to bring this about. 
ever, the spirit is ripe; but how shall we begin? 
it be best to continue 


How- 
Would 
denominational attachment? 
We would be most grateful for any help you can fur- 
nish in this great work.—A SurscrIBER. 


some 


HE conviction of The Christian Century that our 
denominational system is fundamentally defective is 
well known. The sincere desire of its editors and 
many of its contributors to help in finding a remedy for 
these defects, and to assist communities which the 
futility of their denominational organizations has forced 
the issue of finding a remedy, is also well known. 


not surprising that the mail brings many letters to 


on 


It is 
this 
office from eager and more or less distressed spirits whose 
bewilderments and perturbations we would fain dispel. We 
sometimes long for ready formulas by which these seekers 
might be shown the way. But evils so serious do not yield 
to light and easy remedies. 
We are seeking, also. 


We have no ready formulas. 
At best we can show the sincerity 
of our sympathy, can share the results of our study of 
problems which grow graver with every advance in wisdom, 
can crave from our fellow-seekers a fellowship which will 
bring us all nearer to the truth and the right way, as we 
think and strive and aspire in one another’s company. 
One of these many letters which we print above may 
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well be the basis of a discussion through which we may not 
only show our sympathy and faithfulness in the case of the 
immediate correspondent, but perhaps also strengthen the 
ties of comradeship in our common search with others in 


The writer of the letter is a minister 
ot one of the most “denominational” of the denominations. 


other communities. 


lt appears that the community has two churches which are 
seeking to unite, conscious of the futility of the old order 
of division, but—‘“we are bothered!” The groups want to 
form a community religious union, but they do not know 
how to “break away from the denominations at large.” 
They are not chained by self-interest, nor even by arbi- 
trary traditions, apparently. At least this minister is not, 
for he asserts, “I would be willing to lose my job if neces- 
sary to bring this about.’” “The spirit is ripe; but how 
shall we begin? Would it be best to continue some de- 
nominational attachment?” 

lf those easy formulas were ready, which we have dis- 
claimed having found, we might reply categorically “yes” 
or “no.” Since they are not at hand, we shall have to reply 
that we do not know. Perhaps a sufficient reply would be, 
“According to your faith, be it unto you.” Does the com- 
munity really wish to cut loose from denominational con- 
nections? Does such an adventure seem “safe” or look 
attractive? Will timorous souls wail at the end of the first 
year of loneliness, “We told you so; we tried to hold back 
you ‘hot-heads,’ and now see how far out in the cold you 
have landed us!” Many a promised land lies through a 
wilderness, and the way of Moses is always hard. Fig- 
uratively or literally he falls into danger of his life at the 
hands of those whom he has sacrificed all to serve. 

But one need not grow lugubrious over an issue of this 
sort. Here is a very practical question. Right progress 
may lie in the course of either “yes” or “no”; a false 
heroics may spoil the whole situation. If the people of the 
community do not intelligently and sincerely wish to cut 
loose from their traditional denominational connections, 
then they ought not to do so. Scores of community, or 
union, or federated churches, under one name or another, 
are retaining a loose relationship to the old denominational 
bodies and are still seeking to embody the community spirit 
and render a community-wide service. If this organization 
wishes to join them in their experiment the way lies open 
and it can find a degree of fellowship in the attempt. 

What are the advantages of this continued connection? 
‘what to do with 


Our correspondent is puzzled to know 
benevolent monies.” He is answered by his own sugges- 
tion. The denominations will take care of them, all they 
can get. Denominational boards accept all amounts, large 
and small. 
retain their old denominational connections and send their 
money to their denominational boards. The local treasurer 


Let each member of 


Each of the groups in the united church may 


can readily keep separate accounts. 
the united congregation tag his gift, and the problem is 


solved. Our correspondent does not say so, but he evi- 


dently entertains doubts of the inspiration of such a finan- 
cial method. Well he may. The presentation of rival 
causes before the one congregation is likely soon to pall 
upon the listeners, and the spirit of benevolence wil! surely 
languish. 
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But there is yet more profound embarrassment in that 
method. These congregations have united because they 
have found division distasteful, or inefficient, or spiritually 
blighting in their own community. How thrilling will they 
find the experience of contributing their benevolences to 
agencies whose purpose and whose practice is the imposi- 
tion or perpetuation of this same system in the case of 
other communities? For that, of course, is the aim and 
the end of denominational boards. The evils of our sec- 
tarian conflicts and rivalries would largely have vanished, 
and would never have emerged in many communities, if 
competing denominational boards had not been inspired 
and empowered for their mission by the steady stream of 
contributions, much of which now comes from those who 
themselves have wearied of the bondage and distress which 
denominationalism imposes. [low enthusiastically could 
the people of this united church give when the exercise 
of normal intelligence must convince the givers that, allow- 
ing for all the unquestioned benefits which accrue from 
the administration of denominational benevolent funds, the 
very existence of such funds lays a burden upon others 
which has proved too grievous for the givers themselves 
to bear? 

Besides the problem of the disposition of its funds, other 
considerations are often pressed by way of magnifying the 
of the independent community church. 
Where will it secure its ministers? There are few which 


disadvantages 


the denominations do not train, and among those few there 
are some of questionable character. Does not the inde- 
pendent church run great risk of being imposed upon by 
adventurers? On the other hand, can denominational min- 
isters be trusted to be faithful to the community spirit and 
purpose, when a sense of loyalty and a recognition of their 
debt to their denominations prompt their respecting first 
denominational interests? Moreover, to what religious 
gatherings, district, state, national, shall delegates from 
these independent churches resort to gain for themselves 
and for their community broadening inspirations? In short, 
where shall these independent churches find fellowship, so 
vital to permanent and progressive spiritual development ? 

The importance of all this must not be overlooked. The 
final decision will depend upon what sort of church the 
community proposes to form or to perpetuate. If no new 
program is to be mapped out and followed, if the united 
church program is to be simply the sharing of a joint stock 
of hymn-books, the stoking of one stove or furnace, instead 
of two stoves or furnaces, the dusting of one set of pews 
instead of two sets, the payment of the salary of one min- 
ister instead of two ministers, the livening of the conven- 
tional, desultory program of prayer-meetings and women’s 
missionary societies, and young people’s clubs, by assem- 
bling twenty here instead of ten, two hundred there instead 
of one hundred, fifty in another place instead of twenty- 
five—if such considerations have prompted the proposed 
union, then these lonely groups may well hold with some 
tenacity to outside connections which will quicken their 
languishing enthusiasms. 

But if this community cares tess for a church which 
exists simply to perpetuate itself, and more for the satur- 
ating of its common life with the impulses and inspirations 
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of religion, if it proposes to cultivate a reverence for 
righteousness and the love of neighbor for neighbor in the 
brotherly life of the town, if stores and factories and agri- 
culture, and all the processes of production and distribu- 
tion of commodities, are to be operated in the joyous sense 
of these obligations, if the sense of citizenship is to be so 
refined and ennobled that citizen will vie with citizen in 
purifying and vitalizing the civil government, if the sancti- 
fying of the home life and the education and culture of the 
young for worthy citizenship are to be made the absorbing 
motive and aim of all, if the resources of the community, 
material, economic, cultural,. spiritual, are to be concen- 
trated upon making human life beautiful and true, there 
will be no lack of fellowship. The queen in Sheba will hear 
the fame of that town; with all her retinue she will come 
to see with her own eyes, and will return home to assure 
her incredulous subjects that the half had not been told. 

Professors of sociology in the universities will make a 
journey thither, and hasten back to their class-rooms to 
bring their drowsing students to the front edge of their 
seats to listen to the story of their findings. Publicists 
will come from the four quarters of the land, and jaded 
magazine publishers will snap up their articles as the pant- 
ing hart slakes his thirst at the water-brooks. Somebody’s 
prophecy of the celebrity of the maker of the mouse-trap 
in the untracked wilderness will be more than verified in 
the case of this community. And, best of all, eager spirits 
from communities near and far will press to the gates of 
that town to win the fellowship of those who have thus 
given reality and practical value to the religious impulses 
which wait to be utilized and directed on behalf of the 
whole life of every community. The world is simply hun- 
gering for the fellowship of such, and the hearts of the 
citizens of this town will be overflooded every year and 
every day by the surges of sympathy and good will which 
they will get in compounded return for all they give. 

But let not our friends mistake. If they propose in and 
through this united church simply to merge two stolid and 
opinionated groups of citizens whose insignificance in the 
affairs of their community has become oppressive even to 
themselves in their divided condition, then the compensa- 
tions of which we speak will hardly be at hand to relieve 
their loneliness. 

They certainly will still need the fellowship of those of 
like mind in neighboring and more distant communities. 
Perhaps they had better retain some kind of denominational 
connection, In that case the queen of Sheba will be quite 
content to remain at home among her slaves and courtiers. 

We could wish for these friends that they might indeed 
be ready for the great adventure, that they might truly 
have caught a vision of their peculiar opportunity, and 
that they might mean to give undefiled religion a chance 
to achieve its renovating and purifying mission in the 
whole range and in every department of their community 
life. This would be to enter into the fellowship of the 
ages, especially of those glorious days which are surely 
vet to be in our American society when we shall know and 
live Christ’s religion of good-will and of unselfish right- 
eousness and of love of man for man. Only then will he 
see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied. 
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The Icebergs and the Fog 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


JOURNEYED upon the Ocean, and I was approach- 
ing mine own Country. And the ship drew nigh unto 
the ‘coasts of Labrador, and there were Icebergs and 

Fog. And that is a Bad Condition. 

Now it came to pass at night, that 1 rose from my 
Berth, and walked upon the Deck. And the Deck was 
Vacant, save that I discovered in a Deck Chair, Hunched 
up, and wrapped in a Rug, an Old Ship Captain, who was 
not then in service, and was returning from a trip that 
For always before 
when he sailed, it had been on Business, and he wanted 


he had taken to Europe for Pleasure. 


to see how it seemed to sail and have No Responsibility. 

And I sat down in a chair beside him, and I said, How 
is it that thou art not asleep? 

And he answered, and said, I thought this was a Pretty 
Good Night for a man to be on Deck. 

Now I meditated concerning this matter, for I knew 
that this Captain had sailed his ship through much Ice and 
Fog, and I was interested in the fact that he was Nervous. 
And I said, We are going only at Half Speed. 

And he said, Peradventure we hit an Iceberg, wilt thou 
kindly inform me how much difference it will make, as we 
go down in the Deep, Cold Ocean, whether we hit it at 
Half Speed or at Full Speed? 


For thou 
are an Old Sea Dog, and thou knowest all the Fogs that 
gather off the Grand Banks, and thou art the most nervous 
man on Board. 


And I said, Captain, thou dost interest me. 


And he said, Thou art right. And the reasons are these. 
In the first place, I know the Dangers as these Landlubbers 
do not. Every Old Salt doth fear the Sea. It is only the 
Inexperienced and the Foolhardy who treat the Ocean with 
Disrespect. In the next place, there is nothing I can do 
about it. Peradventure | were on the Bridge this night, 
in command of this Ship, then should I be brave, and no 
man should see me tremble. But when there is danger, and 
I have nought to do but stay below like a Landlubber, then 
am I timid, and I cannot remain in my Berth. Yet would 
I not have any one know it, for I have spent my life upon 
the Sea. 

And I said, It would not surprise me to know that every 
Old Salt is affected in Precisely the same way, and I think 
that I should be. And this do I believe, that if I were the 
Master of a Ship, I should be a man of courage when there 
was responsibility resting upon me, and a man of Timidity 
when I had nothing to do. 

Now this have I seen among men, and perhaps more 
often among women, that though they seem weak and 
frail, yet is there that in them which their good God put 
within them that causeth them when the Emergency Cometh 
to rise and meet it bravely, though the thing that they were 
called upon to do seemed impossible. And I have seen 
strong men who grew faint at the sight of a small fear 
when there was nothing that they could do to help. 
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The Preacher and the Scientist 


By Gerald Birney Smith 


HESE are days when the scientist has the right of 
way. It is a relatively new state of affairs. Not so 

long ago theology declared herself to be the “queen 
of all the sciences” ; then right royally did she exercise her 
prerogative. The scientist was supposed to ask the church 
whether he should teach that the earth is flat or round, 
whether the universe came into existence by divine fiat or 
by evolution. The preacher, having been trained: in the 
theological schools, naturally assumed his right and his 
power to be final arbiter on all questions. To abandon 
this right would be to surrender his authority over the 
thinking of men. 

But all that is changed now. 
its methods of investigation and has so marvellously vin- 
dicated its fruitfulness in the myriad inventions which we 
enjoy, that it has come to complete independence. No 
scientist any longer consults the theologian. 


Science has so perfected 


The conclu- 
sions of scientific inquiry are set forth frankly and ag- 
gressively without any thought as to whether the preach- 
ers will approve or not. Some of these conclusions are so 
it Variance with what theology has been teaching in the 
past that serious confusion arises in the minds of well- 
meaning people who are kindly disposed toward both the 
scientist and the preacher, but who cannot follow both at 
the same time if they are saying contradictory things. One 
of the most important problems before a modern minister 
: his attitude toward the sciences. 

Now the preacher inherits a method of arriving at con 
clusions which is essentially different from the scientist’s 
method. He has been supposed to have access to a book 
of revelation, from which he could derive infallible truth. 
lle was trained to employ one test of truth, and one only. 
That test was scripturalness. So far as the search for truth 
‘as concerned, the preacher’s task was ended when he was 
sure that a given doctrine was taught in the Bible. 


PURPOSE OF PREACHING 


lhe religious effectiveness of this method is evident. The 
reacher comes before his people, not to read religious es- 
says, nor to propound hypothetical conclusions, but to bring 
them face to face with God. 
‘make real to men their relation to God, and thus to lead 


The purpose of preaching ts 


hem to repentance, or to assure them of comfort, or to 
persuade them to heroic living, trusting in the never-fail- 
ng grace of God. To deliver God’s word means to speak 
vith authority. 

The preacher’s power over people depends on his being 
an expert in the understanding of religion, exactly as the 
reputation of a physician depends upon his expert knowl- 
edge of health and disease. The minister must speak with 
authority concerning religion. He is impelled therefore to 
speak on questions of science or of politics or of industry 
whenever these are seen to have a vital bearing on religion. 
If it be true that the study of the sciences is destroying the 
faith of young people, the preacher cannot keep silent with- 
out betraying his calling. 

But before becoming too definite in his charges against 


science, the minister ought to be perfectly sure how and 
why science affects religious faith. Is it the faith of stu- 
dents or the preservation of the minister's influence that 
is at stake? Could the minister recognize and welcome a 
faith resting on anything but conventional grounds? 

The question of the minister’s authority was brought to 
an acute issue when modern science came to conclusions 
contrary to those which the theologians and the preachers 
had found in the Bible. If the Bible teaches that the earth 
is flat, and the scientist teaches that it is spherical, a chal- 
lenge is thrown down which the preacher must meet. It 
was a very real dilemma which confronted men in the days 
of Copernicus and Galileo. If the new scientific theory 
were to be admitted it meant the end of the authority of 
the preacher in that realm. Questions of cosmology would 
now be settled, not by the trained interpreter of the Bible, 
This that the 
preacher, who had enjoyed an almost complete monopoly 


but by the scientific investigator. meant 
of directing people in their thinking must now hand over 
certain questions to the scientist. 


BIBLE AND SCIENCI 


It was indeed argued by those who saw how disastrous 
was a hostile attitude between the scientists and the re- 
ligious leaders that the Bible was not intended to give us 
science. But to this it was easy to retort that if the Bible 
is not reliable in the realm of science, we cannot trust it 
in the realm of religion. The way in which to gain a de- 
cisive victory for the authority of the preacher seemed to 
most men to be a defense of the infallibility of scripture. 
[f once this doctrine concerning scripture could be main- 
tained, the preacher might go on undisturbed in his habit 
of asking no question save concerning the scripturalness 
of any doctrine. And since the minister was admittedly 
the expert in the interpretation of the Bible, his standing 
as an authoritative figure among men would be maintained. 
Who else knew 
meant ? 


what the original Hebrew and Greek 


Who else was so familiar with the entire vast 
content of scripture that he could assemble all texts on a 
given subject and give a conclusive interpretation ? 

The real reason for the insistence on the infallibility of 
the Bible is to be found here. Ministers whose training 
has been such that they know no way of determining truth 
save by asking what scripture teaches see clearly that their 
ability to dominate the thinking of their people depends 
on the preservation of the belief that in the Bible we have 
the correct answer to any question. No wonder that there 
lias been such bitter opposition to anything which would 
discredit this presupposition. Those who vehemently de- 
clare that to abandon the doctrine of infallibility would 
mean the undermining of religion itself are sincere. It 
would make ineffective the only training for religious 
leadership which they have. It would rob them of the 
only ground on which they can pose as experts. Espe- 
cially, if they have little general education, will they cling 
desperately to the one thing which seems to give them a 


standing in the religious world. 
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Having thus set forth what seems to be at stake in the 
case of the minister who distrusts science, let us turn to 
the scientist. What are the 
tests of truth which he employs? Modern science rests 


What is he trying to do? 


on a carefully worked out method of observation of facts, 
checked and tested by repeated observations under all pos- 
sible conditions, and further tested, where this is possible, 
by laboratory experiments. For example, modern astron- 
omy rests its conclusions on an enormous amount of rigid- 
ly exact observation, in which the conclusions reached by 
one observer are checked up by numerous other observers, 
and the resources of other sciences, so far as they are 
available, are calied upon. Behind any scientific doctrine 
lies an incredible amount of the most careful, critical ex- 
amination of the facts. The theories of scientists may be 
put into two classes. In the first class are those conclu- 
sions which have been absolutely proved, because the pro- 
cesses involved have been again and again observed and 
checked up. For example the law of increasing velocity 
for a falling body has been experimentally demonstrated so 
that no one doubts it. The second type of scientific doc- 


trine goes by the name of hypothesis. Mr. Bryan cleverly 


calis a hypothesis identical with a “guess,” and ridicules 


it as an irresponsible bit of imagination. It is important 
that the preacher should not be misled by this brillant 


caricature. What is a scientific hypothesis ? 


HYPOTHESIS AND DOGMA 

The scientist not only tabulates and defines what has 
been absolutely demonstrated by observation and experi- 
ment. He also is exploring the vaster realm which has 
not been reduced to exact formulas resting on detailed ob- 
servation. A hypothesis is a tentative definition to be 
used for the purpose of further exploration. It is always 
hased on demonstrated facts and laws; but it ventures to 
extend the laws which have been demonstrated in a few 
cases to similar cases which have not been thus critically 
examined. It is purposely called a /iypothesis in order to be 
strictly truthful. A hypothesis represents the best gen- 
eral statement which can be made on the basis of an in- 
complete investigation. It is called a hypothesis in order 
to keep clearly in mind the necessity for further investi- 
gation, and to permit of ready revision in the light of any 
further knowledge. Jt is thus an adjustable instrument of 
the field of tor ex 
ample, the perfecting of methods of treatment of disease 
A few 
experiments are made the basis for a somewhat wide- 


scientific exploration. In medicine, 


has been brought about by the use of hypotheses. 
spread practice. The results are watched, and the original 
hypothesis is either confirmed or corrected. The value of 
this conception of a hypothesis can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is the means of scientifically controlled ad- 
vance in our knowledge. It enables the scientist to use 
the exact knowledge which he has in a constructive fash- 
Instead of 
being called a “guess” it might much better be called a 
“venture of faith,” but a venture which must always prove 
its right by its ability 


‘on so as to enlarge the borders of knowledge. 


to bring unquestioned facts within 
our vision. 

In this connection a word may be said concerning those 
citations from scientists which certain theologians are fond 
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of using in order to show that the doctrine of evolution is 
only an idle fancy. The true scientist, in the interests of 
exact truth-seeking, is constantly warning himself and 
others not to obliterate the distinction between that body 
of demonstrated conclusions, and that field of exploration 
in which hypotheses are being used in order to determine 
more precisely what the facts are. A hypothesis must al- 
ways be so held as to permit of immediate adjustment. If 
it becomes a dogma, it may actually block the way to a 
djiscovery of the truth, because it may be supposed that no 
further investigation is necessary. Darwin’s “hypothesis” 
concerning the way in which species arise has been modi- 
fied many times since his day. And those who know Dar- 
win’s spirit realize how he would have been among the 
first to rejoice at such advances of science. Of course 
“Darwinism” has been left behind in the sense that biolo- 
gists today are no longer employing precisely the explora- 
tory hypotheses which he used. But even those whose 
hypotheses differ most strikingly from those of Darwin 
acknowledge their immense debt to him, and recognize a 
real continuity from his day to the present in biological 
science. 

Let us now put the preacher face to face with the scien- 
list and attempt to discover why it is so often difficult for 
the two to work cordially together. The preacher, as we 
have seen, has behind him the habit of deriving his con- 
clusions from the Bible. The teachings of the Bible are 
not regarded as “hypotheses.” They are dogmas. The 
preacher must either defend them all, or must see the 
ground of his “authority” slipping away. Hence, if he 
inakes adjustments to modern science, it is often by the 
way of “harmonizing” the Bible and science; that is, the 
preacher discovers a way of finding that a scientific doc- 
trine is taught in the Bible. But even when such an ad- 
justment is made, the resultant doctrines just because they 
are located in an unchanging literature, are dogmas rather 
than “hypotheses.” But the dogmatic attitude provides for 
no scientific advance. Can you conceive the possibility of 
discovering radio-activity by a more intensive study of the 
Bible? 


CONTROLLED OBSERVATION 

The scientist puts his trust in the process of advancing 
our knowledge by the use of scientific hypotheses con- 
stantly checked and corrected by detailed experiment. He 
is trained to look with a critical eye on any statement which 
has not been subjected to carefully controlled observation. 
He often listens with amusement to the declarations of 
those who have not had a scientific training; for he knows 
how vaiueless are utterances which rest merely on hearsay. 
or on amateur thinking. He knows that he himself would 
not venture to make dogmatic statements outside of his 
own field. He would not deny the truth of a hypothesis 
offered by another scientist unless he could point to definite 
scientific data to uphold his contention. Nothing is more 
common in a university than to have a scientist refer an 
inquirer to some other scientist simply because the latter 
has done special work in the field under inquiry. The 
scientific attitude is one of complete trust in the adequacy 
of the scientific method. 

Now this kind of trust has a very important bearing on 
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the scientist’s conception of changes in doctrine. A scien- 


tist said to me a few years ago something like this: “The 
‘iscovery of radio-activity has led to one of the most revo- 
lutionary changes of doctrine in the realm of physics ever 
known. The science of physics has been reconstructed in 
amazing fashion; and it 
ears. Now if any such radical change of doctrine were 

have occurred in the field of religion it would have 
reated consternation, conflict, heresy-trials, schisms, bit- 
But in the field of science it hasn't created a 
How do 


has all occurred in five or ten 


ter hatreds. 


tipple of excitement. you account for the 


lifference?”’ 


FINALITY AND PROGRESS 


(he difference is easily accounted for. The scientist 
has learned to look upon criticism and revision as a means 
for getting closer to the truth. “de 
It is an instrument of discovery. 
't is always constructive. If it destroys an old doctrine, 
that destruction is incidental to the formation of a new 
doctrine more in accordance with the facts. 
tist’s faith is of such a kind that it makes positive room 
for a never-ceasing growth of 

changes of doctrine just as often as these are called for by 
1 better knowledge of facts and processes. Having this 
faith in the constructive value of criticism, the scientist 
cannot for the life of him see why religious people should 
He knows that a man in the field 


Criticism is never 
structive” for a scientist. 


The scien 


knowledge, involving 


Le so afraid of change. 
of science who dogmatically resisted innovations would 
be completely discredited. What shall he think of a preach- 
er who steadfastly refuses to permit his pet dogmas to be 
subjected to criticism? 

Here, then, is the real difficulty. 
likely to rest on a doctrine of the finality of certain tenets. 
In the face of critical inquiry, he enters immediately on a 
defence of these tenets. The very language used by the 
lefenders of conservatism is eloquent of their feeling. 
‘They are constantly talking about the “attacks” on faith 
nade by those who want to ask critical questions. They 
arraign certain men as “enemies” to Christianity. 
have no appreciation of the kind of faith which a scientist 
as—a faith resting not on a doctrine of the finality of 
tenets, but on the fruitfulness of the processes of critical 
inquiry, and an ability to use “hypotheses” in so positive 
ind yet so adjustable a way that changes can be made in 
time so 


The preacher's faith is 


They 


doctrine without friction or loss of soon as a 


vrowing knowledge warrants it. 


TESTS OF TRUTH 

The scientist, on the other hand, is likely to be almost 
entirely absorbed in his special investigations. What a 
fascinating field opens up here. How little we yet know! 
What an opportunity for a happy discoverer of some new 
principle to gain a world-wide reputation! The scientist 
ts likely to feel that exact scientific knowledge is the most 
important thing in the world. But the preacher deals for 
the most part with men and women who have no scientific 
training. They live in a world of crude popular notions. 
They are easily taken in by fads and enthustasms. They 
readily succumb to temptations and fall into sordidness 
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and sin. 
grief. 

contact with laboratory apparatus; and it is much harder 
to live harmoniously with people than with the contents of 
a laboratory. The preacher wants to help these people to 
find God. And in order to help them, he has to take them 
as he finds them. 


They have to face hardships and overwhelming 
They live in contact with people, rather than in 


Most of them are accustomed to turn 
to their Bible for help and guidance. The preacher in 
nine cases out of ten can best solve his peculiar problem 

namely, that of guiding men’s thinking purposes so as to 
realize the presence of God 
ture truths. 


by talking in terms of scrip 
His own experience thus leads him to retain 
the habits of study which he probably acquired during his 
professional training. The scientist is likely to be un- 
aware of the enormous value of the Christian guidance 
which pastors are constantly giving in terms of ideas which 
have little or no scientific value, but which are indispen- 
sable in the cultivation of personal relations. 
SCIENTISTS MAY BE ABSURD 

And when the scientist strays out of his field (as is 
occasionally the case) and tries to make out that personal 
relationships can all be explained in terms of what goes on 
in the laboratories, well, to be frank, we preachers just 
laugh. We have, for example, numerous books explaining 
all the intricacies of sex life both physiologically and 
psychologically. But the young man who tried to court 
his sweetheart in the language of a scientific treatise would 
rightly be set down as a fool. Science does enable us to 
know much that we ought to know. But the physical 
sciences, at any rate, throw almost no light on the prob- 
lems of personal relationships. 

It is in this realm of personal relationships that the 
Christian minister may be an expert. To show men how 
they may discover the love of God and realize love t 
another is his task. 


one 
And, like the expert in any realn, he 


must get his equipment by working at first hand with the 


material. He does this. He talks with people, lives with 


their confessions, shares with them their 


troubles and their triumphs, watches with careful and 


them, hears 
critical eye the conditions of their life so as to know the 
hearing of those conditions on their spiritual welfare. It 
is here that the minister is a real expert. Even the tech- 
nical understanding of the Bible does not necessari'y make 
him an expert here. 
that his main concern is with the people rather than with 


Every divinity graduate has to learn 
texts and commentaries. All! the biblical learning in the 
world will not make him a successful pastor if he does not 
know people. 


THE MINISTER AND YOUTH 
And this expert ability to deal with people, fortunately, 
is not conditioned en a technical knowledge of science. For 
the most part the work of the minister can be efficiently 
done without needing to say anything about the hypotheses 
of scientists. He needs only to discover in the case of each 
person the ideals and the concepts which are dominant in 
that person’s life in order to make a start. 
thetic guidance these ideals may be shaped so as to grow 
into an increasingly Christian way of living. 


With sympa- 


The varie- 
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ties of religious experience are a constant inarvel to the 
observing pastor. 

Sut there is one very important class of people to whom 
the minister owes a duty—those who really have the 
scientific spirit, and who are aware of what critical investi- 
gation shows either concerning the Bible or concerning 
the universe in which we live. The influence of these per- 
sons is exceptionally great, for they are teaching the thous- 
ands of boys and girls in high school and college. If there 
can be a close cooperation between the preacher and these 
teachers of science, the puzzling question of religious lead- 
The teachers 
If 
row, these teachers become aware that the preacher is 
heaping ridicule on what they take seriously, what is likely 
to be their attitude toward the church? 


ership would be well on the way to solution. 
of science are usually taking their task very ser‘ously. 


The preacher who 
thus delivers himself of diatribes against science is for- 
getting the one thing which alone entitles hint ‘o respect 
as an expert. He has failed utterly to establish personal 
relationships with the scientists whom he attacks. He is 
behaving in an unchristian manner and grievously injures 
his power for good. Perhaps there is nothing in our mod- 
ern life that should cause thoughtful persons more con- 
cern than the gratuitous way in which many preachers to- 
The 
very structure of our modern life is being more and more 
bound up with the increasingly evident results of scien- 


day are alienating scientists and pupils of scientists. 


tific investigation. For better or for worse the next genera- 
tion will live largely in a world which has been transformed 
by scientific discoveries. Shall the Christian church make 
it impossible for those who are active in the making of this 
new world to share in the religious interpretation of life 
in it? What then should be the attitude of the preacher 
toward the sciences? 


KNOWLEDGE OR SILENCE 

In the first place, he should have sufficient self-respect 
and sufficient respect for scholarship to know that it is 
fatal to a man’s influence to pretend to give information 
when he is not qualified to do so. A minister should either 
make himself so familiar with the facts that he would be 
willing to say what he has to say in the presence of ex- 
perts; or else he should keep silent. A pastor can fulfil his 
duties creditably, and can deal with most of the spiritual 
problems of his people without dragging in remote scien- 
tific hypotheses. If he does not know science, let him stick 
to the realms where he has real knowledge. And let him 
not suppose that his interpretation of the Bible settles any 
scientific questions. Whether the earth is flat or round is 
not determined by quoting texts from the Bible. Whether 
the evolutionary hypothesis is true is not to be decided by 
reading the first chapters of Genesis. There is one way, 
and one only, in which to be entitled to a respectable opin- 
ion on such points—that is to be really acquainted with 
the investigations and conclusions of scientists. And such 
acquaintance cannot be acquired by assembling a few mis- 
cellaneous quotations. 

Now there is one way in which the pastor may easily 
come to an understanding of scientific matters. He can, 


for example, study the text-books on science which his 
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boys and girls are studying in high school or college. If 
he is in doubt on any point, he can ask for an interview 
with any teacher of science, in which he shall ask for ex- 
planations or for further evidence. A genuine interest of 
this kind on the part of a preacher would go far towards 
securing the good will of the teachers of science. It might 
even open the way for a mutual exchange ef ideas in which 
the scientist came to know better what religion is. Sup- 
pose the pastor of a church were to invite the teacher of 
biology to speak in his pulpit some Sunday night, and to 
tell people just what is known and what is still conjecture 
in his field. Then let the preacher indicate the religious 
bearings of the findings of biology. Doubtless the conse- 
quence of such cooperative work would be to arouse the 
consciences of parents to the responsibilities involved in 
the facts of heredity. What a wholesome opportunity 
would be thus offered for the discussion of the sex prob- 
lem on the basis of the facts present in a dispassionate 
scientific fashion! Doubtless the pastor would speedily 
find so many occasions for fruitful preaching in the realm 
of thoroughly established facts and laws that he would 
have little inclination to engage in a disputation over the 
remote origins of the human species. 


NEEDLESS PERPLEXITY 

How it would clear the whole atmosphere if the preacher 
should come to live sympathetically with his boys and girls 
of his community in the world opened to them by their 
studies! If he were to think out his religious ideals in 
relation to this scientifically interpreted world, what an 
amount of needless perplexity and spiritual waste he could 
prevent! How he would cut the ground from under the 
man who, because of some irritating contact with repre- 
sentatives of religion, indulges in sarcastic flings! If the 
pastor be known to be thoroughly acquainted with science, 
and to be positively correlating his religious faith to scien- 
tific conceptions, there is no excuse for supposing that 
science and religion are hostile to each other. 

But more important than an acquaintance with the exact 
content of science is the scientific spirit. This spirit means 
the expectation that our knowledge may always be im- 
proved by diligent investigation. The better knowledge 
of the future must, indeed, rest on the conclusions held 
today. But these conclusions ought always to be so held 
that they may be revised in the light of any additional in- 
formation. The history of Christianity shows clearly that 
such progress in knowledge has actually been made during 
the centuries. But unfortunately the dogmatic temper so 
prevalent in the church has compelled new ideals to make 
their way by conflict and bitter controversy. The scien- 
tific spirit in religion would make possible the same con- 
tinuous and constructive growth which we see in the 
sciences. Such a spirit is compatible with genuine religi- 
ous zeal. Perhaps the greatest need in our churches today 
is a faith which is not afraid to grow, a faith which so be- 
lieves that all truth is one that it eagerly welcomes the con- 
tributions which the scientists may make; and stimulated 
by these contributions reaches out for a broader interpre- 
tation and application of the salvation of men through trust 
in Him who is the way, the truth, and the light. 
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How Great Was Dr. Johnson? 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people called him great 
Was he like old Goliath tall, 
His spear a hundred weight? 
GENERATION which knows not McGuffey and 
A the verses he helped to popularize is as puzzled over 
the question of greatness as was the boy who 
quizzed his father to the point of distraction about Alex. 
ander. As for military greatness, the scarlet-hued, sabre- 
clanking “lo, the conquering hero comes” kind in which 
Cesar, Alexander and Napoleon specialized so profitably— 
that kind has been sick nigh unto death since November, 
1918. Other varieties of greatness appear to be thriving 
still and the old controversy continueth as before: Who 
are the Great and Why? 

Fitz-Greene Halleck, it will be remembered, wrote a 
lovely tribute in verse to his friend and brother-poet, one 
J]. Rodman Drake, and in the oftenest quoted of the stanzas 
he avers: 

None knew thee but to love thee 

None named thee but to praise. 
Now something must be allowed for poetic license; say 
fifty per cent of so complimentary a couplet. Then too it 
must not be forgotten that Drake was dead when these 
valiant lines were penned. That fact usually makes a 
difference, but not always. William Shakespeare has been 
a long time dead and both by that token and his rich ripe 
genius one would believe him exalted far above contro- 
versy and criticism. Yet, Tolstoy accords him grudgingly 
a place among second-rank writers, and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
regards him as an interloper among the immortals. 

If a solemn referendum were held the world around in 
order to determine the greatest poet, orator, painter, 
preacher, president—greatest anybody—no one would re- 
ceive a unanimous vote. In this connection I recall a say- 
ing of Jesus which long puzzled me but does so no longer. 
In his sermon on the mount the wisest of teachers said: 
“Woe unto you when all men speak well of you.” At first 
blush it scarcely seems a “woe” to have everybody speaking 
well of us. If one may believe his eyes and ears a multi- 
‘ude of people are attempting to achieve the goal of popu- 
larity. Sooner or later, usually later, the wisdom of 
Jesus’ saying becomes apparent. It is neither desirable 
nor possible for everybody to speak well of anybody—at 
any rate not until the ideals and character of the people 
are standardized beyond anything known now or in by- 
gone days. I fancy it will be a long time before we attain 
to so unanimous a state of affairs. Like the poor, we will 
probably have a pestiferous minority with us always, for 
which let us be deeply thankful. 

I was slightly past my middle ’teens when I made the 
literary acquaintance of Samuel Johnson. That almost 
accidental meeting took place in the pages of the Chicago 
Daily News in the days when Eugene Field shed luster and 
verses therein. The acquaintance begun thus in a series 
of studies of “Johnson and his Circle” ripened into a 
‘riendship and became at last—according to my friends— 


a sad case of Johnsonitis. It was a great day for me 
when I found Boswell—but a bad day for my friends. 
They knew then that my case was incurable. 

Thus matters grew from bad to worse until the year of 
our Lord 1909, which, as everybody knows, or ought to 
know, was my Doctor Johnson’s hundredth anniversary. 
That year was a notable one for Johnson idolaters the 
world over. The wine of Joh=son anecdotes and miscellany 
flowed like oratory in a Chatauqua tent on “Bryan Day.” 
The year was a kind of prolonged and sublimated spree 
to every lover of the old Doctor who talked literature and 
dominated as famous a group of men as ever gathered 
about a convivial board. The “inspired idiot,” as Macauley 
dubbed Boswell, became investured with a halo and the 
colossal figure he made known to millions seemed more 
Brobdingnagian than before. 

It was in this famous bicentenary year of Johnson that 
I prepared and delivered an address before a congress of 
clubs in the middle west on “The Great Doctor Johnson.” 
“Among those present” on that occasion was an able min- 
ister and my friend, at any rate he was my friend up to 
that evening. This gentleman heard me through with ap- 
parent relish and with the rest applauded when I had fin- 
ished, bowed and sat down. But the first opportunity he 
had to engage my ear exclusively, he hissed into it: “Do 
you know what I think of your great Doctor Johnson? 
No? Well, I will tell you. I think he was a big bluffer 
that’s what I think.” 

If my friend had said it with a smile I think I should 
have let it pass, for a smile conceals a heap of sarcasm— 
sometimes—besides, I had read Owen Wister’s “The Vir- 
ginian,” and this man said his cruel speech out of a set 
face and with a fierce frown furrowing his high clerica! 
brow. There was nothing to do but to seek satisfaction in 
some way or other. For a few hours I regretted that duel- 
ing had gone out of fashion. 

The upshot of the episode was that, smarting with the 
memory of this jibe at my beloved old idol, I wrote two 
letters the next day, one to Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
then of The Outlook, and one to Mr. William Winter, the 
eminent dramatic critic and literateur. In the letters | 
quoted the appraisal of Dr. Johnson as my ministerial 
friend had bluntly phrased it and asked Messrs. Mabie and 
Winter for their estimate of Samuel Johnson as man and 
writer. Both men are now dead and their answers are of 
sufficient interest to merit a far wider perusal than they 
have hitherto enjoyed. Mr. Mabie’s reply came promptly 
and was as follows: 





“My dear Dr. Jones: 

I should have to write an essay if I were to answer your 
letter adequately; as I am just about starting for Europe, 
that is quite out of the question as you will readily under- 
stand. 

There are lots of things to be said in criticism of Dr. John- 
son. I do not think anyone regards him as a great writer; 
an army of people with whom you and I belong, regard him 
as a great man, which is a great deal better and bigger. I 
think Johnson had a very heavy style with his pen; that he 
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was a very partial critic; that he lacked imagination, and 
was a prey to prejudices; that he did not as a rule appre- 
ciate the inspirational side of poetry; that he was one of the 
bravest and squarest of men that ever lived; that he had a 
great heart under rough exterior; that he was a great critic 
in a very narrow field; that he represents the English clear- 
ness and force of understanding at the best, and that he will 
survive in our literary history to the very end, not as a 
great writer, but as a representative man of letters who ap- 
peared at a critical moment and struck a resonant note in 
the Letter of Chesterfield. I am one of Johnson’s lovers. 
Sincerely yours, H. W. Masi.” 
In May of the same year (1910) I too started for 
Europe. In truth I not only started but I also arrived 
there with a party of five friends to-wit, the Lawyer, the 
Merchant, the “Y” Secretary, the School Teacher and the 
Librarian. On board the good ship Caledonia (now alas 
reposing at the bottom of the sea, victim of a diabolical 
German torpedo), I discovered another disciple of the 
Great Doctor. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that we discovered each other by some curious incident of 
affinity. His first word to me was: “I heard there was on- 
other Johnson enthusiast on board.” Just how he heard 
that I never learned. He was a young college professor 
of serious mien, and he carried a copy of Boswell in his 
coat-pocket. I think he delighted to be seen in the very 
act of reading the book, which was an everyday event of 
the voyage. 
The afternoon of the third day out he and | were lean- 
In the course of 
the conversation the professor gazed out over the long 


ing over the rail discussing “Rasselas.” 


stretch of watery waste and remarked in steady tones 
evenly cadenced: “I hold that Johnson was a very great 
man, great in every way. Yes, sir, very great.” A gentle- 
man standing nearby overheard this remark and appeared 
keenly interested. He came closer and said: “I gather 
from what you say that you are for Johnson. Well, sir, 
Ili wager you ten pounds that Jeffries will win.” 

It will be recalled that on July 4th of that year a certain 
historic engagement took place in Nevada. 

My fellow-idolater stiffened perceptibly, gave the sport- 
ingly inclined interrupter a daggerish look and replied: 
“You are in error, sir; I referred to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the writer and critic, not the brutal pugilist.” 

“Never heard of ’im,” retorted the stranger who wheeled 
and walked off. 

Arriving on the British Isles, my party indulged me in 
everything pertaining to my “grand passion” as the Lawyer 
called it. In Edinburgh I purchased a sixth edition of 
“A Dictionary of the English Language” in two volumes 
and bearing the book plates of Whyte Melville. On my 
account our party spent a night and day at Lichfield. There 
under the guidance of J. A. Raby, justice of the peace and 
editor of the “Johnson Bi-Centenary Addresses,” I saw 
that interesting city under the spell of a full moon and 
standing near the spacious cathedral we listened to the 
night-watchman as he heralded in stentorian tones, “Eleven 
o’clock, fine night and all’s well.” 

In London good fortune still smiled upon me. I chanced 
to be guest at a delightful dinner of a friend of the Lawyer, 
in Clarence Gate Gardens. At the table something was 
said about my love for the famous Lichfeldian, whereupon 
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our host turned to me and said: “Johnson! O yes, old Sam! 
Well, now, I never thought much of the old chap. I’ve 
a set of books by him that you’re welcome to if you'll take 
them.” The set was Johnson’s complete works, twelve 
volumes in full sheep edition of 1801. Take them? Of 
course I took them and if my host had presented me with 
a fifty-pound note I could not have been more surprised— 
nor pleased. 

Of course we visited “Ye Cheshire Cheese.” What 
tourist with even the slightest literary interest does not? 
While we waited for our pudding and pie I gleaned from 
a little book I had bought—a book purporting to recount 
the authentic history of the celebrated inn—the fact that 
in the days of old Ben Jonson a rhyming club used to mee: 
in that very room. “Why not rhyme a bit on our own ac- 
count while we wait?” I suggested. 

The party proved hilariously favorable to this, but in- 
sisted that I cast the first rhyme. So I wrote on the fly- 
leaf of the little book: 


I do not think it is a sin 
For me to sit in Johnson's Inn. 


The Lawyer next: 
I wonder would our parson pale, 
If I should order musty ale. 


Then the “Y” Secretary : 
I wonder what my folks would say 
If they should see me here today. 


The Merchant took his turn: 
We find ourselves within a shrine 
Made most unsanitary by time. 


Came next the School Teacher: 
But as we about the table dined 
We all agreed we wouldn't mind. 


The Librarian wrote the complete climacteric: 
When I think that here sat Dickens 
My pulse and heart and liver quickens. 


In August our European trip ended and by the middle of 
the month we were home again. Waiting to welcome me 
I found a package of letters and the first one I opened was 
from Mr. William Winter in answer to mine of several 
months previous. . It read as follows: 


“My dear Sir: 

I have upon my writing table more than two hundred let- 
ters requiring answers. That is a reason why your letter of 
February 25 last has not been answered before now. In 
reply to your inquiries concerning Dr. Samuel Johnson: 

I am too hard driven to undertake even ‘a few lines of 
criticism’ on such a subject. How any reader can be in 
doubt concerning the character of Dr. Johnson is difficult to 
understand. How any reader of my writings can be in 
doubt as to my opinion of Johnson it is impossible to un- 
derstand. 

He was human—therefore he had many faults. He was 
honest—therefore those faults were known to himself as well 
as to others. They are set forth with minute particularity 
by Boswell. How well they were known and how deeply 
they were regretted by Johnson a little reading in his “Pray- 
ers and Meditations” would reveal. 

In the reference to Dr. Johnson, by a clergyman, in the 
slang of the poker-table, there is, to me, something peculiar- 
ly harsh and grating. Perusal of his letter to Lord Chester- 
field, however, might answer your inquiry as to whether or 
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not he was “simply a great bluffer.” He was one of the 
greatest writers that ever wrote, and one of the best men 
that ever lived. 

An old man who picks up, from the street-gutter, a poor, 
drunken, helpless whore; bears her upon his neck to his own 
home; has her there cleansed and cared for, and restored to 
some degree of health and decency, and then, out of his very 
slender purse, provides the means for her to begin life over 
again if she will, exhibits a simple, splendid goodness and 
courage that all men must honor—and a practical Christian 
ity, as exceptional as it is noble, that, as I think, ought espe- 
cially to inspire the reverent approbation of every minister 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. I am, Sir, Yours very truly, 

WituiaM WINTER. 


Now apart from the general interest of these letters, 
which to every lover of Samuel Johnson must be consider- 
able, is the particularly interesting fact that the two critics 
differed widely as to the old Doctor’s place as a writer, 
Mr. Mabie not regarding him as great in that respect, nor 
believing anyone so regards Johnson; Mr. Winter on the 
other hand holding he was one of the greatest writers who 
ever wrote. But—and this is so much more important— 
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both regarded Johnson as a very great man. 

My vindication was complete. I lay in wait for my 
high-browed, low-lifed friend. I meant to rout him utterly 
for he has great respect for authoritative and honorable 
names, 

The great day dawned. I met him; met him face to 
face, and forthwith I thrust the letters into his hands witt 
a gesture of triumph. Then calmly I waited while he read 
them through twice. The perusal finished, he slowly 
folded the epistles, returned them to me, beamed upon me 
and observed blandly : 

“I said your Dr. Johnson was great did I not, a great 
big bluffer. I meant that as a compliment. I detest little 
bluffers but big ones I adore, because, well, you see long 
before I thought of the ministry or of you, I used to play 
the certain game to which Mr. Winter refers, I regret to 
see, rather disparagingly. I—” 

But I left him abruptly, left him haughtily, left him 
standing in the street and went my wrathful way still specu- 
lating on just how great Dr. Johnson was. 


The Social Purpose of Liberal 
Christianity 


By Charles H. Dickinson 


ORCES oi religious reaction assail liberal Christian- 
- ity as dominated by the social purpose. The attack 
It aligns itself with the enemies of 
social righteousness. It alienates many socially minded 
men of conservative proclivities. Liberalism accepts the 
charge as altogether true. Our paramount appeal is not 
for the principle of freedom in religion as against the 
principle of authority. It is not that modern science shou'd 
ve accepted as the servant and instrument of the spiritu. 
Freedom of thought and life and a religious confidence 
which utilizes every human advance have the'r chief 
significance as ministers of that social purpose wich is 
drawn from the heart of Christ and is devoted to the ful- 
fillment of the Father’s will. If the great issue is ac- 
cepted these subordinate elements of liberal Christianity 


is not strategic. 


will make their way as instruments of this social purpose. 

The progress of liberalism in America has been retarded 
by its deficient consciousness of purpose, until in the social 
purpose it is finding itself. The liberal revolt against the 
\aried applications of the principle of authority tended to 
intellectualism and separation. It lost the religious pur- 
poses in which bodies of men find some sort of united 
action. For the cultivation of one’s own thoughtful 
‘pirituality in alliance with a select group of unusual peo- 
ple is not a purpose which can gain many recruits. But 
io devote one’s self to the supremacy of a church or to the 
advancement of a sect, or to pluck brands from the burn- 
ing in this land and in pagan lands—such objects are unit- 
i.g purposes for ordinary men. The unthinking multitude 


passes by the temples of clear and fine thought. For the 
unthinking multitude thinks, and thinks correctly, that a 
littie purpose is greater than a great thought. The multi- 
cude of those who have any considerable religious inclina- 
tion go where a purpose is offered intelligible to them, and 
what thinking they do is in terms of that purpose. And 
many earnestly thoughtful men have bowed their necks 
to the yoke of dogmatism, not because dogmatism appealed 
to them, but because they associated, not without reason, 
the subscription to outworn creeds with a certain earnest- 
ness of Christian purpose, while they wondered how their 
purpose might be made more Christian. 


SOCIAL PURPOSI 


That insufficiently purposive liberalism has often tended 
to form itself more from the advances of culture than 
from the Christian gospel. 
feared, not without reason, that here is a surrender of the 
eternal to the temporal, of the spiritual life to a worldli- 
ness which however rich or fine it may be must be utterly 
conquered by spiritual aims. Now that liberalism has found 
itself and its mighty gospel in the social purpose, the as- 
sault upon it is made in the name of personal religion. 
Appeal is taken to Jesus’ teaching of the personal relation 
of each man to God, of the eternal worth and destiny of 
every soul. These teachings we accept. 
is fulfilled in the social purpose. 

it is not a difficult and abstruse philosophy which bids 
evcry man look clearly and deeply enough into human life 


And many earnest men have 


Personal religion 
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to recognize that personality is a social creation. We do 
not speak an unfamiliar language when we say: 


You are personal in virtue of what you have received from 
that social life which is humanity. And your personal life 
is intense and it increases in the measure of this continual 
receptiveness. If you loosen these relations your own per- 
sonal life becomes dull and small. In your separations of 
yourself from men you are least yourself. And you ful- 
fill that unique personal life which is socially formed when 
“Who- 
and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s the same 


you pour yourself out for the service of men. 
soever would save his life shall lose it, 


To seek to save one’s own soul while de- 
nying its social nature and aim would be spiritual suicide. 


shall save it.” 


But the assault upon the social purpose would bring 
against it spiritual aims. If we mean by spiritual aims 
those which are directed to God, and by social aims those 
which are directed to men, there is an appearance of a 
Is it not the chief end 
of man to glorify God and to enjoy him forever? Have 
not the ancient creeds their vitality in their attempt to 
bridge the separation between God and man? And is not 
the cry of our inmost being: “As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God”? 
If we distinguish spiritual aims as those which direct 


profound religious consciousness. 


themselves to God from social aims which go out to men, 
then the social purpose cannot be the final purpose. 


TWO CONSIDERATIONS 

To enter into the depths of this issue would lead us far 
Leyond the limits of a brief article. But two considera- 
tions may give us a solution sufficient for practical life. 
One is that every relation of man to God is to the pur- 
pose of God. We have fellowship with the Father when 
His will becomes our will. And this will and purpose of 
God is His love to His children, filling our hearts with 
that divine ministry. The other consideration is the ex- 
ample of Jesus. The two are one because in Jesus we have 
But it is urged that the 
social purpose is a secular purpose, directed to material 
benefits, occupied with human needs which are not the 
highest. 


just the loving purpose of God. 


The challenge should prompt us to form a conception 
of the social purpose simple and untechnical, and yet suffi- 
c.ent for every development of social ministry. The social 
purpose is to be recognized in every gift of man to man. 
Its symbol is the mother’s gift of life to the child, that gift 
including all that she gives, for her own soul is in all she 
gives. This imparting is to continue from soul to soul 
It is to form the varied relations and or- 
ganizations in which humanity fulfils itself. It is to de- 
velop every human power. It is to extend to all men 
everywhere, unto the perfecting of the humanity in which 
every soul may find and fulfil itself. 
parting of soul to soul. 


without end. 


It is always the im- 
Every physical appeal to our com- 
passion demands our hearts, is the medium of this spiritual 
impartation. Every obstacle and problem in this vital 
frocess evokes new powers to be imparted. Every human 
eppeal is acry for nothing less than our very selves. 
Every gift of love is a self-giving. The social purpose is 
the holy love-life of God in the soul of humanity. 
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So when it is said against our social efforts to normalize 
human conditions, relations, and organizations, that no im- 
provement in conditions and organizations can create the 
supreme good for a single soul, it is not necessary for us 
to apologize for this work as subordinate and preliminary. 
Our efforts are to make every relation of man to man the 
impartation of life to life, the perfecting of personalities 
in their life together. This is the directive principle of all 
social science. It demands the utmost of information, 
wisdom, and ability, which are the energizings of love. It 
arouses every power within us against every unrighteous- 
ness, every inequality in men’s work together, against 
everything divisive and any social 
organization, political, industrial, or whatever. It 
aims to develop all concerted tasks to their utmost efficiency 
for the perfecting of the personal, social, divine love-life 
of all mankind. 


repressive in 


It labors to set free every human power 
in these mutual ministries, for the sake of soul. It can 
stop short of nothing lower than the granting and ener- 
gizing of the equal and supreme opportunity of every man 
of every race and every clime, and that supreme oppor- 
tunity is his participation in the personal, social, divine life 
of humanity. 


RELATION OF MAN TO MAN 

This task we recognize as Jesus’ gospel of the kingdom 
of God. It is a universal gospel, extending to those realms 
beyond our sight where there are souls to be developed in 
this liberty of the glory of the sons of God. It is an 
ciernal gospel, to be unfolded illimitably beyond the range 
of our mortal knowledge. This is the social heaven. It 
is a spiritual gospel which subdues all things to the spirit 
of God in man, and in this conflict all men together are 
to achieve the one thing precious, their own personal so- 
cial being. Yet now as forever more, the task upon which 
we concentrate ourselves is the task which is immediately 
before us, with devotion of all wisdom and _ practical 
ability to each detail which encounters us in that task. 

It is not of prime importance to determine when and 
how our Master expected that kingdom to come. He di- 
rected and inspired men to prepare for its complete realiza- 
tion. And that preparation is, according to his teachings, 
the dominance of that kingdom in each soul and each soul’s 
social ministries. His supreme life and death and life 
eternal are the inexhaustible source of the power to realize 
that kingdom more and more. 


SUPREME DEVOTION 

[c is not to the church, but to the social purpose of Christ 
and the will of God that we give our supreme devotion. As 
far as the church opposes this purpose, its antagonism is 
to be opposed. Yet in this uncompromising decision there 
is involved the recognition of the value of the church for 
the social purpose, and of its claim upon all men. For as 
all normal human interests are furthered by social com- 
binations, so there is required the social combination for 
the furtherance of humanity’s spiritual consciousness, its 
inclusive aim, its very soul. The church, deepening this 
consciousness in all its teachings, and in all its life, re- 
lating to this supreme purpose all that men do and suffer, 
summoning every human interest and institution to fulfil 
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this aim, so unifying all human affairs and relating all parts 
of human life to one another, has an indispensable func- 
tion in the service of the great social purpose. We will 
not be enticed and we do not intend to be forced into any 
separate communion. We judge that, as a rule, we can 
serve best in the religious organizations in which we have 
grown. We work for the unity of the church by develop- 
ing in its parts that supremely uniting power of devotion 
to the cause we serve. 

Our estimates of the value of the creeds may vary. We 
may recognize in most of them the emphasis upon Chris- 
tianity as a religion of redemption and their faithfulness to 
heir Redeemer. But our attitude toward them must be 
that of complete freedom, for two reasons, among others. 
One is, that they were formed without a sufficient appre- 
ciation of the social purpose of Jesus. The other is, that 
we include as instruments or realizations of that social 
purpose, everything that science discovers and the progress 
of humanity achieves. Whether the creeds can be inter- 
preted and supplemented as the social purpose demands, or 
whether it is necessary to leave them to the past, while 
vathering from them, as from all the past, that which is of 
enduring value, is a question that must be solved. But it 
seems to us that theological polemic has a very subordinate 
place in this solution. We believe that the social purpose 
of Jesus leads into all truth. Truth is the fruit of life, 
and life is love. 

While we are faithful churchmen in a sense deeper than 
that urged by any ecclesiasticism, we recognize that the 
~upreme fellowship is the fellowship of the social purpose. 
We recognize in that potentially universal brotherhood 
every social man, of any church or of no church, of what- 
ever creed or of no professed creed. The eternal unity is 
devotion to the supreme cause. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


‘HE other day I found the Lion all full of animation. 

His eyes were bright; his cheeks had a fresh color 

‘and his voice had a little edge of enthusiasm which 
was good to feel. 

“What has done it?” I asked, looking down at him 
whimsically. 

His ready smile answered even before any words came, 
and then he said, “It is all on account of the life of Walter 
Page. I didn’t know we had really produced such a man. 
His letters themselves are not far from a plea for immor- 
tality. I am sure they will be read two hundred years 
from now providing anybody is reading anything when 
two hundred years have rolled around. The books are 
simply packed with inner history which it is amazing to 
have get to the public so soon and the biographer tells you 
just the things you want to know in simple, interesting, 
dignified English without ever obtruding his personality. 
But it isn’t the letters and it isn’t the inside information 
and it isn’t good workmanship I am excited about. It is 
Page himself. What an American he is with the charm 
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of the south and the vigor of the north and what a world 
citizen he is and how he understands the old motherland 
of all the English-speaking men and women of the world! 
Why—” 

But here the Lion paused quite out of breath. 

“I don’t wonder at your enthusiasm,” | interjected, 
while he was preparing for another onslaught. “But what 
did these books do to your admiration for President 
Wilson?” 

My friend moved his head with a quick little gesture 
“Oh! you don’t get all of Woodrow Wilson in these two 
brilliant books but you do get a part of him we ought not 
to forget or ignore. Probably no ambassador ever wrote 
such letters to his chief at home. After all, it says a good 
deal for the man in Washington that he kept Page in 
London. Wilson is not a man of the kind of flashing un- 
derstanding which Lincoln so often showed but he had 
the eyes the world needed in 1918 for all that.” 

We sat silent for a moment. My friend put his hand 
upon the books of which we were speaking. They lay on 
a little table beside his bed. 
of affectation as if they contained some invisible impalpa- 
bie riches. 

Then he spoke again. “I walked about London with 
Walter Page. How he got to know these English people! 
He knew the meaning of courtesy. He knew the spirit 
which lives in books and he knew how to toss about words 


He touched them with a sort 


filled with the magic of a mind which moved like quick- 
silver. So seeing how good was his best, they gave their 
best to him and on each side the best became more than 
the flash of clever minds. It became the friendship 
founded on a common purpose and glowing with a com- 
mon hope. If Americans will read these books as they 
deserve to be read, they will be worth a century of 
ordinary diplomacy.” 

[ looked up to the shelves of books which lined the 
walls. There was a warm invitation about them all. Some- 
where on those shelves were all the English masters and 
somewhere all the notable American writers. How the 
Lion loved America and how he understood England and 
how he wanted the two to understand each other! But 
there were other books on the shelves, significant books of 
all the nations and all the ages. The man who owned those 
books was a citizen of the whole world, and so I did not 
wonder at his last words that day. “England and America 
must not exploit the world. They will not. Together 
they will serve it and the hope of that service edges the 
eastern sky with its own bright light.” 
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Politics As 


OLITICS as a profession is not new, but politics as a 

ministry is too rare not to occasion comment. Most poli- 

ticians profess to be ministers of the common good, but 
when you find a man who seeks political responsibilities, to 
your own positive personal knowledge, as a means of serving 
his fellow men, it is rare enough to call for special comment. 
And no apology is offered for using the word ministry. It may 
be a professional title and it may be hackneyed in its use as 
such, but it is a good and meaningful word. It means adminis- 
tering certain duties on behalf of others with an unselfish motive 
and for the common good. 

William E. Sweet sought the governorship of Colorado as a 
means of ministering to the common good. | he “sought 
it.” 
no pretense that “yielded to the overwhelming demands of the 


say 
There is no bunk anywhere in Mr. Sweet's make-up and 
people.” There were friends and citizens without number who 
hailed his decision with joy, and there were many to urge it 
upon him, vut politics in Colorado has been the semi-property 
preserve of mining and smelter interests so long that most of 
the progressive citizens have gone on their way rather hope- 
Two years ago the farmers captured the 
dirt farmer 
their candidate, but defeat was written large both in the ballot 
Since that time 
the big corporate employers have not needed to hire gunmen 


less of any change 


Democratic nomination for governor, making a 


boxes and in the futility of any radical effort. 


as guards—the state furnished them a constabulary and sent it 
The farmers grumbled as their 
produce rotted and the worker grumbled at the cost of his food, 
but the state took care of big 


without waiting for a request. 


business on the good old theory 
that if it were protected and made very profitable the people 


would be best served. 


Tackling the Line 
1890. re 


was president of his class and for four years quarterback on the 
football team. 
autumn a big, husky 
“When | 

they 


Governor Sweet graduated from Swarthmore in 
During the campaign in Colorado last 
fullback, the All-American, 
went out on field for the first time at 
said, ‘Watch tackles— 
shoes off your feet.’ And when he tackled me 
for the first time I actually looked down to see if the shoes 


college 
who made 
the 


for Sweet 


said: 
Swarthmore, when he 
he'll rattle the 
wer Mr. Sweet left college to go west and 
in the same manner 


still on my feet.” 
tackle business 


built 


Starting with nothing, he 
up a fortune large enough so that money does not interest 
him any 


more. He always was interested in religious activities 


and, as a young man, climbed far enough in Christian Endeavor 
work to be asked to succeed John Willis Baer as national gen- 


eral secretary. He has been president of the Denver Y. M. C. A. 


for twenty-three years, of the Estes Park Student conference 
for fifteen years, and a member of the international committee 
for many years. He was chairman of the international conven- 


1919, 


was adopted after a stormy session and over the opposition of 


tion at Detroit in when the social creed of the churches 
many of the oldest and most influential city secretaries and Y 
supporters 

the 


years 


His career as a religious leader took on character of his 


football when he 


“Christianity and 


playing, however, about fifteen ago, 


read, re-read, and devoured Rauschenbusch’'s 


the Social Crisis.” From that time he not only became a con- 


vert to the social interpretation and application of Christianity, 


hut he put these beliefs into his business and into all his public 


activities. He adopted profit sharing with his employes and, 


to quote one who knows, “no employe ever had to ask for a 


raise in salary.” He went into the prohibition campaign might 


and main when few business men were willing to do so, was 


one of the committee in the national council of the Congrega- 
formulated favor 
of collective bargaining, and in 1920 quit active business to 


tional churches which the first resolution in 


devote himself to social justice in the name of Christianity. 
Desiring to be of the largest service to his fellow men, his 


Minist 

passionate interest in social justice led him into Colorado poli- 
tics. Since the time when Rauschenbusch made so profound an 
impression upon him, his sympathies for the under-dog have 
steadily deepened, as both his library and his personal activities 
testify. 

> . > 
Throwing His Hat Into the Ring 


Judge Lindsay’s “Beast” made a lurid story, the truth of 
which was Colorado’s shame, but Colorado not only was not 
ashamed, but proceeded to elect Lawrence Phipps to the U. S. 
senate. The “Ludlow massacre” was the turning point in the 
business management of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for it awak- 
ened him to the dire possibilities of the old method of dealing 
with employes by refusing to have any dealings with them. 
But Colorado made the man who officiated at that tragedy the 
commander-in-chief of its state constabulary. There was no 
situation where political righteousness and social justice were 
more needed and no duty where administrative experience and 
ability could be made of larger service. So Mr. Sweet threw 
his hat into the ring. 

The Democratic organization did not want him for he would 
not “play” politics. But the farmers and wage earners did 
want him, and there was a unique chapter written in political 
history when they entered formally into the fight for him— 
farmers and workingmen supporting a city banker, while the 
city press, the bankers and “big business” were against him. 
He won the primary handsomely, but the real fight was in the 
election. Senator Phipps left Washington to the tender mer- 
cies of Borah and Norris and other “reds” while he came home 
to save Colorado. Money flowed like water. It was anything 
but a party fight, but Sweet and the progressives were under 
the Democratic label, and the reactionaries had captured the 
Republican nomination. The sworn statements show that the 
latter spent $119,000, and the former only $13,000. 

Out in the state the newspapers and the pastors gave him 
strong support, but the Denver dailies spoke for the old regime 
in strident lines, and the cartoonists pictured candidate Sweet 
(erstwhile banker) as a “red” with Lenin and Trotzky peering 
over his shoulder. The “big” city preachers lined up with 
“big business,” and Sweet, the eminent Y man and churchman, 
was catalogued with the devil of radicalism. “Respectable” peo- 
ple were made to feel that, howsoever much they respected 
Sweet the man, it could not be respectable to support Sweet 
the candidate of the farmers and wage earners. But the opposi- 
tion overdid it. Everywhere Mr. Sweet went great crowds 
came to see and hear him—crowds so great the meetings had to 
be held in the open. His moral earnestness, his hard-hitting 
but fair blows on behalf of justice, his platform principles and 
his utter freedom from anything savoring of demagoguery won 
the day. 


Governor Sweet’s Program 

His program is one of economy without impairing education 
or effective administration. There is to be no wholesale scrap- 
ping of commissions, in spite of the demands of the opponents 
of social legislation, for commissions which are useless or are 
political sinecures will be carefully selected for the axe and those 
with a genuine social function will be strengthened. He will 
try to run the state’s business as efficiently as he has his own, 
but there is no promise of a wholesale slashing of the tax lists 
without consideration of the public welfare. The state’s edu- 
cational institutions are to be enlarged rather than sacrificed 
by a reactionary economy. He pleads that they may be used 
for the “political education” of the state, and cites the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as an illustration of democratizing education. 
He asks that the women’s minimum wage law be made effective, 
that a stringent “blue-sky” law be enacted, that an adequate 
workman’s compensation law he passed. The state government 
is urged to provide ways and means for an effective scheme of 
cooperative marketing. Apples and potatoes have rotted in 
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” 


fields “over the divide, 
bushel for them in Denver. 
tax, stricter enforcement of prohibition, and a strengthening of 
the primary law so as to make independent voting easy. 


while the consumer paid two dollars per 
He will seek a graduated income 


Perhaps the hottest issue the new governor faces is that of 
the abolition of the state constabulary or Rangers. As in 
ther states, this force has not functioned as a rural police so 
much as a strike breaking agency. The governor charges that 
they have been expensive, lawless, and regardless of local ordi- 
nances and officials. Their notorious commander resigned while 
the going was good—immediately after the election. Governor 
Sweet intends to do his best to protect citizens of his common- 
vealth in the fundamental American and constitutional right 
f freedom of assemblage and of speech. 

His most fundamental and far-reaching declaration of prin- 
iple is that of a living wage as the first charge upon industry. 
He says, “If individualism is to continue as the outstanding 
haracteristic of our American industry, and I believe it should, 
hen it must be required to pay a living wage, and where profits 
onflict with the payment of a living wage, the demands of 
apital must give way to the rights of humanity. Capital has 
) rights paramount to those of men.” As a first step he asks 
or a reconstitution of the state industrial commission, making 
less a judicial and more a reconstructive body, with power to 
leal with vital issues. 
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The state capitol at Denver will be one of the most interest- 
ing political spots in the land for the next two years. 
Sweet is not of the “bloody bridles” 
speak softly and carry a big stick. He is a past master as an 
executive and as adept in the arts of patience as in those of 


Governor 
sort; he knows how to 


persistence. His business associate and comrade in the com- 
mon good, Mr. James Causey, says of him, “I never knew a 
man who could so quickly and so adequately get the other man's 
point of view.” But when the new governor says “no man and 
no group of men will control me,” those who know him best 


know it is true. This is not a declaration of obstinacy nor of 
one-man government, but it is a promise to the people that he 
means to serve them and them only 

The victory was personal. The legislature is mainty conserv- 
ative, but there are enough progressives in the house to give 
the governor hope of cooperation. In his characteristically 
frank manner he promises to ask them to enact his election 
platform into law, and then carry the campaign squarely back 
into the home districts of those who refuse. It will be a pretty 
fight and it may require a second term to win it, but the tides have 
turned in favor of a constructively progressive policy and we 
believe they will carry to success Colorado’s new governor and 
his work for those who are the rank and file of the common- 
wealth. 


Atva W. Taytor 


British Table Talk 


London, Jan. 9, 1923 
HE observance of this week as a season of united prayer 
is an old and valued institution. It is being kept this 
year in the same way as in previous years. One occa- 
sion, however, I think is new. There is to be on Friday a ser- 
vice of arranged by the societies, 
vhich have drawn nearer to one another in fellowship than 


intercession, missionary 
ny other departments of the Christian church. This service 
ill take place at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the address 
will be given by the Rev. Thomas Yates, chairman of the Con- 
regational union. To those of us who are busy in the mis- 
sionary service of the church, it is no new experience to unite 

intercession with our friends in all the other societies, but 
to the wid 





r circle it may still have an air of strangeness to 
nd Christians of all schools of thought united at the feet of 
their One Redeemer. There surely is the first place of re- 
inion. 
* * a7 

Che Future of the Entente 

The failure of the conference upon reparations to arrive at 
ny agreement has apparently ended the entente in its old 
orm. Curiously enough, the definite break has led to a better 
inderstanding than any which we have known for a long time. 
When we talked cheerfully of “complete agreement,” we were 
n reality distrustful of each other and sullen. Now the air 
s cleared. The nations have agreed that their interest and 
There is always a 
government 


their judgment cannot be made to agree 
healthy effect The French 
however can be under no illusions about public opinion here. 
The ex-premier has supported his successor most firmly in the 
decision of last week. This decision may have been wrong, 
hut there is no voice raised against it here. It is felt that our 
French friends in their desire for security and for immediate 
returns are preparing for themselves financial disaster and 
leaving to the generation to come a legacy of hatred and in- 
evitable revenge. 


from plain dealing. 


*- * * 
The Futility of Treaties as Final Settlements 


Treaties after wars are necessary, but we have already learned 
by bitter experience that the treaty which was to end the war 


started many new contentions. In any case it was not hnal and 


could not be final in a world swiftly changing. Here is a start- 
ling fact which might almost be a sign to the nations that they 
cannot control the future by the words of treaties. Last week 
an aeroplane flew from Germany to England. That in itself 
is not remarkable; it was the horse-power of the engine which 
should have made us think. 


assumed that an aeroplane of that kind would need a 350 horse- 


At the time of the armistice it was 
power engine. Therefore in order to keep the Germans from 
making aeroplanes which might be a menace, they were for- 
They 


an ingenious nation 


bidden to use engines of more than 175 horsepower 


have obeyed this regulation, but being 
they have succeeded in making an aeroplane of 168 horse- 
power arrive in London! What such a precise regulation does 
is simply to quicken the energies and the scientific spirit with- 


in a nation. It has to do a certain thing; then it does it 
om * 7 

Sunday Games and Sunday Labor 
It may prove that the decision of the London County coun- 
cil to allow Sunday games in the parks will prove a blessing 
in disguise to the churches. They are at least beginning to un- 
derstand the witness they are called to give, not on behalf of 
a dead Sabbatarianism—there is no danger of that in these 
days—but on behalf of a healthy and corporate use of the day 
of rest. Many of the Birmingham, 
Leicester, and others, have refused to follow 
This is net a matter in which any one section of the church is 


great cities, Liverpool, 


London’s lead 


concerned, or even the church as a whole; it is equally a matter 
of importance to Labor. At a meeting of protest against Sun- 
day games arranged for Jan. 23rd in London the chairman will 
be the solicitor-general, Mr. Inskip (I don’t think he is a 
knight yet), Mr. Ammon, M. P., Canon Peter Green of Man- 
chester, and Dr. R. C. G. Nie will speak. In their summons 
to this meeting the promoters call attention to the fact that 
league matches and openings of theatres will follow, and a vastly 
increased demand for labor. Other inevitable results will follow, 
“Seven days’ work for six days’ pay.” It has long been evident 
that if the churches are united and want something badly that 
will get it. The great majority of citizens are not sufficiently 
convinced about the problems of life to make them resist those 
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who have a genuine conviction, and if there is passion, well, 
it may have to wait a little while, but it is sure to prevail. The 
churches do not know either how strong they are, or how 
weak many of their opponents are. 


se @ @ 


Capital Punishment 

The trial and execution of Edith Thompson and Bywaters 
have raised again the whole problem of capital punishment. 
From many signs it is clear that public opinion is at least un- 
decided whether this deterrent, as it is supposed to be, is really 
in the true interests of the nation. Upon the guilt of the crim- 
inals most men are in no doubt, but one was a woman, and the 
other a young man, and the hearts of many people revolted 
against the finality of the death sentence. But another argu- 
ment is heard from those who have no feeling for the offenders. 
They have come to see that the morbid excitement fed by the 
baser press, which is created by these trials for murder, is a 
dangerous disease in the body of the nation. They attribute 
some of this morbidity to the fact that in such a trial the 
defendants are fighting for their lives. Remove the death pen- 
alty and the altogether vile excitement of such trials and the 
exploitation of poor human beings by a coarse press would 
end. Edith Thompson and Bywaters have gone to their ac- 
count, but I wonder how the men will answer who made them 
the means of working up an unhealthy sensation merely for 
the sake of gain. 


Some Old Memories 

The short autobiography of the late Sir Henry Jones has 
been wisely given to the world; it is a fine story of a Welsh 
shoemaker, who lived to succeed Edward Caird as professor 
of philosophy in Glasgow. Jones is well known for his works, 
especially for his life of Caird and his “A Faith that Enquires.” 
He was without question the greatest philosopher Wales has 
His reminiscences are as frank 
Among them there is nothing finer than his tribute 
Both at Glasgow and Oxford, Caird left an indefin- 
able memory of spiritual depth and mastery. His pupil and 
successor writes of his lectures in these words: “Under his 
the world’s exper- 
ience from age to age and observe its slow garnering and con- 
quest of spiritual truth.’ He was a little absent-minded and 
on one occasion lectured for a whole hour on the relations of 
“bowl and sody” when he meant “soul and body.” 
other amusing stories of him: 


given to our modern world. 
as can be. 
to Caird. 


guidance we could watch the refining of 


There are 
“I found myself,” he said on 
one occasion, “standing outside my bath, wondering whether 
I was coming out or going in.” And this on a morning in 
winter and in Glasgow. But the finest testimony to Caird’s 
power is to be found in the fact that this Welsh student en- 
tered into his moral philosophy class believing in a cruel and 
vindictive creed, and at the close had shortened his working 
belief to one article, “I believe in a God, Who is omnipotent 
love, and I dedicate myself to His service.” Not that this 
represented all of Caird’s beliefs or all of his pupil’s, but it 
was the great and massive certainty at the back of all things, 
and within all things 


Among Other Things 

The death of Wilfred Ewart in us of 
one of our most promising novelists. I first saw his work in 
the remarkable articles he wrote in The Sunday Times upon 
the keeping of Armistice day, and other celebrations. There 
was a real warmth of feeling in them and a fine eloquence. 
Later he published “The Way of Revelation” which many 
competent judges consider the best novel of the war period. 
Of all I have read, it would certainly come first ... There 
was a large demonstration on behalf of the unemployed in 
Trafalgar Square last Sunday. It was supported by the trades 
unions and by various Christian unions which stand for a 
“hristian ideal of industry. The amount of unemployment is 


Mexico has robbed 
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a little lessened, but it is still far in excess of the worst known 
before the war. But in spite of the forgetfulness which creeps 
over us, there is more tenderness since the war towards the 
victims of our modern industrial order ... Rev. David Wal- 
ters, of Bristol, who is in India as one of the London Mission- 
ary society delegation inquiring into the Bangalore prayers 
questions, writes that he is well (he was severely shaken in a 
railway accident some weeks ago) and enjoying the heavy 
work. Mr. Walters reports that the churches in the Travan- 
core area are bringing him monetary gifts for the Congrega- 
tion Forward Movement fund—a fact which, he thinks, should 
stir the English churches to generosity ... Of the invalids 
Lord Kinnaird, for many years a power both in the evangeli- 
cal churches and in the councils of the football association, is 
still seriously ill. ... It is hoped to begin the building of 
Wesley college, Cambridge, in the spring. Dr. Maldwyn 
Hughes is the principal, and in temporary quarters he has 
made a beginning with ten students for the ministry. The 
plans for the building are by Sir Aston Webb. Mansfield col- 
lege was the first college of this character to be established in 
one of the older universities. Then followed Manchester col- 
lege at Oxford-Westminster, and Cheshunt at Cambridge. The 
days of the seminary, and they were in many senses great days, 
are clearly ending. The free church ministry of the future 
will be trained in association with the universities, 
ancient and modern. More than once I have quoted from 
“The Country Heart”, that very beautiful quarterly edited by 
Mrs. Joseph King. Alas! Its final number has appeared. It 
has gone the way of many other journals, whose editors will 
not bow down and worship the golden image which we have 
set up. Its mission was “to awaken belief in the spiritual and 
economic value of the life of the land and its handicrafts and 
to help in the revival of these. To travel open-eyed about 
England is to realize our blind wastefulness of land and life.” 
The very gifted writers who have made this journal a delight 
to read have delivered their souls, and they have not lost their 
“passionate faith in the redemptive country cause.” 
Epwarpb SHILLITO. 


close 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Spirit of Prayer * 


OWEVER interesting it may be to philosophize upon why 
H we pray, the fact remains that we do. Sabatier said that 

we are “incurably religious.” Often it seems that men are 
incurably irreligious, and yet, we know that all men pray. At 
the foot of the scale is the poor savage, almost overcome by fear, 
trying to appease his god; at the top of the scale is the wise and 
godly old Scotchman, closing the much read Bible, at night, as 
he sits before the fire, and murmuring: “Well, Father, we’re on 
good terms yet.” We all pray but what shall be the spirit of our 
prayers? 

Two sections of scripture are given us in today’s fragmentary 
study, both intended to throw some light upon this question. The 
first story is that of the unsquelchable widow, who never would 
be put off until she got what she asked for. Her husband had 
died, a wicked neighbor had defrauded her of part of her land, 
she kept coming to the judge asking for justice until he granted 
her request. He was a hard judge, fearing neither God nor man, 
yet, because she wearied him by her constant insistence upon 
justice, he granted her appeal. The argument is this: If an evil 
judge will answer a petitioner because the petitioner is urgent 
and earnest, how much more will a kind, heavenly Father listen 
to the prayers of his children whom he loves and over whom he 
is yearning. 

The plain lessons from this story is that our prayers must be 





Lesson for Feb. 11. Text: Luke 18:1-14. 
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in earnest. God does not need to be teased, but we need to ask 
only for that which we deeply desire. This sweeps away the mere 
formality of all praying. We are apt to fall into the miserable 
habit of praying by formulas and fixed phrases. I remember 
how, as a child, I recoiled from the set phrases so frequently 
heard in prayer-meetings. Then as now I wanted to hear men 
ask for what they really wanted and would use were it granted. 
in an upper room in our church I heard one of the best prayers 
of my life. We were having a “decision service” and names 
had been handed out to a group of workers. Before the evening 
meeting we had gathered, about fifteen of us, in this room. Around 
the circle short prayers were made. A big business man prayed 
thus: “O God, I thank you that you gave me the first man I 
went after, Amen.” That was a great prayer. Desire, Labor, the 
Help of Almighty God and Thankfulness were all wrapped up in 
those few words. 

The second scripture teaches the lesson of humility and rugged 
honesty in prayer. 

Jacob Riis, the social worker and friend of Roosevelt, told this 
story in my hearing: “A little girl who had been taught to love 
birds went out in the woods near her home, where she dis- 
covered that some bad boys had set some clever traps to catch 
tle birds. She was deeply incensed. She came home and was 
telling her mother about her discovery. ‘And what did you do?’ 
asked her mother. ‘Oh,’ said the little girl, ‘first I got down on 
my knees and prayed God not to allow any birds to get into those 
traps... and then I got up and smashed the traps all to 
pieces,’” 

I have a theory that my life is my prayer. “Ask and you shall 
receive,” said the Master; “Seek and you shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” How vast are those three big 
“shalls.” To pray with my lips for one thing and to live another 
way will get me nothing at all. What am I living for? I can 
secure either dollars for myself or men for Christ. What is the 
master motive of my mind? I can live for pleasure or I can 
sacrifice for the cause of Christ. What am I seeking, at what 
door am I knocking, for what am I asking? / shall receive that— 
that and not something other. What a terrible promise that may 
he if I seek the wrong things, what a glorious promise it is if I 
seek the best things, the most unselfish. Lip prayers count for 
nothing, heart prayers count for everything. 


“Lord I thank thee that I am not like other men.” How natural 
this Pharisee’s prayer sow ‘s. Bigoted, conceited, dogmatic— 
this Pharisee’s prayer. And yet, we must be very careful lest 
we condemn ourselves. Analyze the next public prayer you hear 
nd see if it is not substantially this kind of a creation. We are 
thankful that we are Americans and not Armenians, that we are 
Protestants and not Jews, that we are educated and not ignorant, 
that we have happy homes and do not live in the slums, that we 
have money and are not down and out,—very self-satisfied 
prayers I am bound to say. 

Dr. Albion Small says that there are seven ends of life: Health, 
Wealth, Knowledge, Sociability, Beauty, Morality and Religion. 

Health: Do we merely thank God that we feel well, with no 
thought of the obligation toward the sick and distressed? 

Wealth: Do we merely thank God that we have plenty of money 
with no care for the poverty stricken and helpless? 

Knowledge: Do we merely thank God that we are educated 
with little thought for the ignorant and our responsibility toward 
them? 

Sociability: Do we merely thank God for‘ our delightful 
friends and for our secure social position, and, for the charm 
which we feel we exert, with no consideration for all those not 
so favorably situated? 

Beauty: Do we merely thank God that we live in the best part 
of town, enjoy the works of art, and mingle with people alto- 
rether delightful, with no care or sympathy for those who dwell 
in the midst of frightful ugliness? 

Morality: Do we merely thank God that we are still out of 
jail, unmindful of the many who have been swept beyond the 
bounds of righteousness by temptations which were too strong to 
be successfully resisted? 
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Religion: Do we merely thank God that we have the correct 
and final truth, the one and only denomination, the best sect in 
the United States out of the 200 to choose from, or do we have 
some sympathy for the pagans at home and abroad and for those 
whose religion is not “Love?” 

“God be merciful to us—sinners.” 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Church Has Long Way to Go 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial, “Have the Churches Changed?” in the 
isssue of January 11, is certainly timely, and it is indeed most de- 
plorable that efforts like that of Dr. Jowett make so little of an 
impression even upon the rank and file of the ministry, to say 
nothing of the masses of the membership. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that there is little or no popular response in the churches not 
only in regard to the matter of opposition to war as a means of 
settling international differences or disputes, but also in regard to 
everything else which goes beyond the traditional and conven- 
tional scope of church life and thought? Essentially, the same 
deplorable condition prevails in regard to other and more com- 
mon social wrongs. How many pastors are there, for instance, 
who realize that the giaring social wrongs of our day must be a 
matter of deep concern to the churches if the church as such is 
to stand for the ideals of justice and righteousness in the land 
which inspired the prophets and which formed the background for 
Jesus’ life and ministry and death If a poll of the Protestant 
ministry of the country could be taken in regard to this matter, 
we would discover facts which would fill our hearts with fear 
and consternation. As long as the overwhelming masses of our 
church people think of the church merely as related to or-con- 
cerned with individuals and with their belief and conduct, with 
heaven and hell, with controversies about obscure Bible passages, 
or with matters like verbal inspiration, the virgin birth, or mere 
methods of administering the sacraments rather than with their 
spiritual meaning, we have no right to expect that very great heed 
will be given to appeals like that of Dr. Jowett. 

What is needed is a persistent and intensive campaign to con- 
vince the rank and file of church membership that it cannot be 
the will of God that property should, by common consent, take 
precedence over human life and welfare; that the masses of the 
people should work for and be oppressed and exploited by the few 
who have secured control of the country’s natural resources and 
transportation systems; that millions of children should know 
only hard daily drudgery instead of happy, helpful play and occu- 
pation; that workingmen should be compelled to labor week in, 
week out, year after year, without a day of rest; that women 
should be forced to work long hours amid unsanitary and de- 
moralizing surroundings for a wage that will barely keep body 
and soul together; that the white man should deny the black man 
and the yellow man equal educational and industrial opportunities ; 
that millions of human beings should die every year from pre- 
ventable diseases and accidents; that one marriage in every ten 
should end in the divorce court, or that the Lord’s day should be 
made a day of worldly pleasure and excitement for the sake of 
pecuniary profit, while the masses are robbed of the opportunity 
for real rest, divine worship and spiritual and physical recreation. 

When that has been accomplished, we may hope to convince the 
churches that all war of any kind and for any reason is evil; that 
it is the duty of the church to oppose it in all its hideous and cruel 
iniquity, and that, if no other agency can be found which will in- 
terpret the life and thought of nations in accordance with the 
Christian spirit of truth, good will and universal brotherhood, the 
church herself must do it. Even then, I fear, little headway will 
be made as long as warfare can become a source of the huge profits 
which organized business of every kind manages to make out of it. 

St. Louis, Mo. J. H. Horstmann. 

Editor The Evangelical Herald. 








NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Publishes Tractarian 
Literature 

The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature with offices at the University of 
published recently much 
tractarian literature with which it hopes 
to popularize the results of modern study 
Among the 
are “Evolution and Mr. Bryan”, by 
ry Emerson Fosdick; “How Science 
Helps our Faith’, by Shailer Mathews; 
ind “Evolution and the Bible”, by Edwin 
G. Conklin. 


Head of African 
Mission in America 





( icago nas 


recent issues 
Har- 


of the Bible. 


Rev. Mark C. Hayiord, founder and 
general superintendent of the Baptist 
church in the Gold Coast of West Africa, 
spoke in Chicago recently He asserts 
that in the Gold Coast there are two mil- 


lion people, less than one tenth of whom 
are evangelized, and that there are 300,- 
000 children, only a little over one tenth 
of whom are in school. Mr. Hayford 
has a recognized standing among the 

hristian forces interested in the redemp- 
tion of Africa, though his mission is in- 
He is seeking an endowment 
of $500,000 for his educational work. 


dependent 


Disciples Lose 
Prominent Missionary 

A cablegram was received on Jan. 15th 
death of Miss Edith 
Parker, a missionary of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, who has been a 
prominent educational worker in Japan 
Previous to her death she had been on a 
visit to China. She contracted smallpox 
and died at the port of Kobe. Miss Park- 
er was in charge of the home economic 
department of the Margaret K. Long 
School for Girls in Tokio 


nnouncing the 


I 
} 


Will Observe Shelton 
Memorial Day 

On Feb. 22, 1922, Dr. A. I 
Thibet, 


Shelton, 
Disciples 


missionary in was 
killed The churches will observe the 
nearest Sunday this vear as Shelton 


Memorial Sunday. 
i Sheltor 


It is proposed to raise 
memorial fund of $100,000, to 
make permanent the work for which Dr. 
Shelton gave his life. It will aid in en- 
lowi College of Mis- 
Thibetan missionaries; 
library of Thibetan literature, 
build a home for workers on the field, es- 
tablish an orphanage, and in other ways 
further the great cause of the evangeliza- 
tion of Thibet 


dowing a chair at the 
ions for training 
ound a 


Former Sunday School Leader 
Provides For Wayward Boys 

The surprise in the last will and testa- 
ment of John Wanamaker js not in his 
provision for the various religious inter- 
ests which had engaged him in his life 
time, but in the fact that two hundred 
thousand dollars were left for Bethany 
Collegiate church, and that provision was 
made for wayward boys. A home for 
boys is to be built in the city of Phila- 


delphia where first offenders and those in 
trouble on account of naughty pranks 
may be confined without being placed 
with more hardened offenders. His son 
Rodman has been given a very substan- 
tial interest in the estate and will carry 
on the business that was formerly in the 
name of John Wanamaker. 


Dunkards Have New Test 
Of Religious Loyalty 

The Brethren, or Dunkards as they are 
often called, have a campaign on now to 
enlist large numbers of their college stu- 
dents in the cause of religious idealism. 
lhe recruits for foreign service represent 
one class, but students are also recruited 
for the home field on the basis of prac- 
ticing the same self-denial as that on the 
foreign field. The unique feature of the 
challenge is that students are invited to 
pledge their lives as money-makers for 
the support of the church, and asked to 
promise to live on the same scale as mis- 
sionaries and to devote their surplus to 
religious work. 


Negroes Chafe 
Under Restrictions 

The restrictions of life in the 
backward sections of the 
for much of the Negro exodus to the 
north. It is said that the son of Booker 
T. Washington can never live in the 


more 


south account 


state of Alabama again because he es- 
poused the cause of a colored man 
vho suffered an injustice. The racial 
consciousness of the Negroes is being 


made manifest in their missionary work, 
as may be seen from the fact that all of 
the Negro missionary work in the island 
of Haiti is being carried on by workers 
sent out by the Negro Baptist church of 
\merica. It is interesting to note that 
65 per cent of Negro Christians in Amer- 
a are Baptists. 


Prominent European Churchmen 
Will Visit America 

The annual meeting of the American 
ranch of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 
will be held in Philadelphia Nov. 13-15, 
1923, and will be among the leading re- 


ligious meetings of the year. Many 
churchmen prominent in the councils of 
European Protestantism will come to 


\merica to attend. Those from abroad 
who are scheduled to speak are Sir 
George Adam Smith, Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Dr. 
Yanitch, the Bishop of St. Albans, Rev. 
J. Brierly Kay and the Archbishop of 
Upsala 


Dr. Zelie Insists Upon Cooperation 
With Russian Church 


Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, who has re- 
turned from a service in Russia in con- 
nection with the relief work of the Fed- 
eral Council, believes that cooperation 
can be set up between western evange- 
licalism and eastern catholicism. He holds 
that the temper of the orthodox church 
of Russia is quite different from that 


of the Roman Catholic church and says: 
“I plead for a continuation of the policy 
which insists, whatever else be done, that 
a constant, open, brotherly and helpful 
testimony and attitude be offered to all 
that is best in the Russian church. Its 
overthrow and destruction are resolved 
upon, not because it is the Russian 
church, not because the governmen: pre- 
fers some other form of religion, but be- 
cause it unmistakably contains within 
itself the great mass of what religion 
there is in Russia.” 


Dr. Burton Will Become President 
of University of Chicago 

Dr. Harry Pratt Judson will retire 
from the presidency of the University of 
Chicago on Feb. 20, a position he has 
held since the death of Dr. Wiiliam Rainy 
Harper, and will also resign his position 
as head of the department of political 
economy. Dr. Judson will become presi- 
dent emeritus and he is to be succeeded 
by Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, head of 
the department of new testament and di- 
rector of the libraries, who has been 
prominent as an educational expert study- 
ing the problems of the orient. The uni- 
versity now has an annual budget of $3,- 
375,000 and the total student enrollment 
for last year was 12,429. 


Dr. Gulick Confers 
With Orientals 

Dr. Sydney L. Gulick who is now trav- 
elling in the orient has reported observa- 
tions on conditions there which have 
much significance for those who are in- 
terested in world peace. The Chinese 
have not been easily assured of the 
righteousness of the Japanese intention 
toward them, and while Americans in the 
orient profess themselves entirely satis- 
fied with the course Japan has taken in 
her treatment of China recently, the Chi- 
nese themselves find a trick in these lat- 
est moves. He says: 

“From the day that I landed in Shang- 
hai until I left Peking the most absorb- 
ing subject of conversation was the 
Shantung question. Conferences between 
the Japanese and Chinese members of the 
two commissions have been going on 
continuously. Outside of the members 
of the commissions and those in imme- 
diate touch with them and the highest of- 
ficial circles, there seemed to be the 
deepest distrust of Japan and a fixed 
idea that Japan was certain to put some- 
thing sinister over on China; that Japan 
was not sincere in her policy of restora- 
tion; that she was forced by the Wash- 
ington conference to an agreement that 
she did not like and that she intended 
to evade in every possible way; that the 
so-called restitution of Shantung would 
in fact be only a form and a sham. What 
Japan has already done in withdrawing 
troops from Tsinanfu and the railway, 
from Hankow and from Siberia, the ac- 
tual handing over of the barracks and 
the wireless plant at Tsinanfu, and the 
actual withdrawal of all her forces from 
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Siberia, seem to have made little im- 
pression on these doubts and suspicions. 
All these steps are apparently believed 
by many to be merely clever steps to 
the more certain engulfing of China in 
Japan’s sinister wiles.” 


Arraigns the 
Theological Seminaries 

Dr. Robert L. Kelley, executive secre- 
tary of the church boards of education 
in a recent address dared to tell the 
truth about American theological semin- 
aries. He said: “The theological semin- 
aries must become educational institu- 
tions. Speaking of them as a class, they 
are not now such. They are training 
schools in fact, if not in name. Many 
of them are poorly equipped in per- 
sonal and material resources. Of 8,300 
students in the theological seminaries in 
the United States and Canada last year, 
4.500 at some time had attended college. 
Only 3,000 were college graduates; and 
of this number fully one-third were 
graduates of sub-standard colleges—col- 
leges not having been approved by the 
agencies of educational standardization. 
In other words, only one-fourth of our 
ministers now in process of preparation 
in the seminaries are full-fledged college 
graduates. In this statement, no reckon- 
ing is made of the large number of stu- 
dents in the scores of training schools 
which do not call themselves seminaries. 
The churches must equip the seminaries 
so that they may make a greater con- 
tribution to the work of Christian edu- 
cation.” 


Locai Church Feud Alienates 
Expensive Property 

The local church feud is one of the 
sad evidences of the lack of vital piety in 
many churches, a lack which is often 
complicated by doctrinal differences. The 
Indianapolis News carries the story of 
the sale of the Disciples church at Dan- 
ville, Ind. The building cost $50,000 be- 
fore the war, and was equipped with a 
gymnasium and modern appliances for 
religious work. The congregation divid- 
ed over the minister, the Rev. E. Lyn- 
wood Crystal, which meant a division 
over religious ideas. The building was 
sold under the hammer recently to sat- 
isfy a claim for $3,000. This unfortunate 
incident is important only as being typi- 
cal of a thing which in too many com- 
munities these days devitalizes the church 
and nullifies its message. 


Slavic Work Will 
Be Attacked Cooperatively 

A conference on Christian work among 
Slavic peoples which was held in New 
York, Jan. 10 and 11, resulted in some 
important decisions. The resolution to 
begin the evangelization of 400,000 in 
Chicago acknowledges a task which has 
been too long neglected. The Poles are 
in many cases in dissent from the Roman 
Catholic church and in danger of relaps- 
ing into rationalism as the Bohemians 
have. The conference finds in the task 
a challenge to cooperation and proposes 
that for each of the Slavic groups there 
shall be a pastor-at-large who will be at 
the disposal of all denominations and 














whose duty it shall be to travel and study 
the communities that are now uncared 
for. The theological seminaries are urged 
to put in training courses for students 
and Union Seminary was commended for 
providing an institute for workers in this 
field. 


Pope Acts In Behalf 
of Armenian Orphans 

After many Roman Catholics had 
grown critical of their church for its fail- 
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ure to feed the hungry in the war ridden 
countries of Europe and the Near East, 
there has come some action at last. The 
pope has undertaken the care of 400 Ar- 
menian orphans, who will be transported 
to Italy in Castelgandolfo, the pope’s own 
palace in the Alban hills. In the days of 
the temporal power of the pope, this was 
a summer residence. The contrast be- 
tween the methods of the pope and those 
of the Protestant administrators is to 
be seen in the fact that under Protestant 


Cooperation Keynote of Home Missions 


HE battle front of denominational- 

ism in the older days was in home 
missions, and in many a western fron- 
tier town there are still the reminders 
of bitter contests waged between rival 
Christian sects through the appropria- 
tions of home mission boards. This de- 
nominational rivalry is not altogether 
abated, but one need only hear the re- 
port of various departments at a meet- 
ing of the Home Missions Council to 
realize how much progress has been 
made in ushering in an era of coopera- 
tion and good-will. The common sur- 
vey work and the common interpreta- 
tion of great typical problems has given 
the home mission enterprise once more 
an air of respectability. 

The annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions was held at Atlantic 
City, Jan. 17-19, at the Hotel Morton, and 
was attended by secretaries and workers 
from the various cooperating denomina- 
tions. Reports of achievements and pol- 
icies were presented to the sitting mem- 
bers in galley proof and after amendment 
they will be put into booklet form, which 
will provide more real information on the 
home mission task than will be available 
in like space anywhere else. The guid- 
ing hand in the meeting was that of Dr. 
Anthony, who for many years has served 
Home Missions council as_ secretary. 
Probably the most interesting moment in 
the meeting was that when he presented 
his resignation, which will not take ef- 
fect, however, until a successor is found. 
Dr. Anthony’s work has met the enthus- 
iastic approval of the great boards, and 
his going is the occasion of genuine re- 
gret to all forward-looking administra- 
tors. 

Probably in no field has the denomina- 
tional spirit worked a more disastrous 
waste of funds in the past than in Alas- 
ka. This territory has never had more 
than 65,000 inhabitants at its peak, and 
since the war the white population has 
rapidly decreased. For instance the city 
of Anchorage had 8,000 people six years 
ago. It has scarcely 1,800 now. The 
population of Alaska has been estimated 
as being about 25,000 at present. Last 
year $250,000 was appropriated by various 
mission boards, or ten dollars a head for 
each man, woman and child, if the above 
population estimate is correct. The reas- 
on for this excessive expenditure is to be 
found in the denominational competition. 
Douglas with eight hundred people, has 


an Episcopal church as well as a Con- 
gregational. At Wainwright, there is 
overlapping between Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. The Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians have been longest on the 
field, and have not a single self-support- 
ing church. The Congregational work- 
ers are asking for a policy by which a 
practical federation of churches may be 
worked out and are committed to the 
principle of only one church in a place, 
which should become self-supporting 
with a resident pastor before another 
church is organized. Under present con- 
ditions, this would mean one church for 
a city. The romance of the field has at- 
tracted boards until ten denominations 
are at work among 25,000 people. The 
Disciples went in a few years ago, but 
have withdrawn until there is an increase 
of population. 


NEW MORMON LITERATURE 


The discussion of the Mormon field 
was well-informed. It was recognized 
that there was great need of a new Mor- 
mon literature, for the older literature 
was designed chiefly to keep Gentiles from 
becoming Mormons and was written by 
theological conservatives with a type of 
appeal not very convincing to educated 
people. A new literature which contrasts 
the materialistic conceptions of Mormon- 
ism with those of the enlightened evan- 
gelical faith is in process of production. 
The home mission workers are also 
agreed upon some items in a common 
educational plan for the section of the 
country where Mormons are active. 

In the work among Indians, the most 
outstanding feature of the present pro- 
gram is the development of interdenom- 
inational religious instruction in connec- 
tion with the government schools. There 
are 90,000 Indian boys and girls of school 
age. It is increasingly apparent that 
there is no need to duplicate anything 
the government is doing, though there 
is need to supplement. This means re- 
ligious instruction on an _ interdenomi- 
national basis in connection with the 
primary schools and the development 
under Christian auspices of secondary 
schools and higher institutions. The 
work has progressed to such an extent 
that churches may now contribute to the 
union work among Indians directly 
through an office in Chicago 

The report of conditions in the lumber 
camps of the west was quite significant. 

(Continued on page 154.) 
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tutelage the children are brought up in 
loyalty to the church of their fathers. 
The care of four hundred children com- 
pares but poorly with that of the hundred 
thousand who are by other 
forms of charity. 


Parent Held for 
Death of Child 

The right of individuals to treat by 
faith cure and to die under such treatment 
is pretty well established in law. How- 
ever, there is a decided attack on the 
right of parents to allow children to die 
from such treatment. The Associated 
Press carries the of the arrest of 
Herbert A. Terrill, of Wenonah, N. J., 
for manslaughter, because his son died of 
lobar pneumonia without medical atten 
He is a Christian Scientist, and 
sick, the treatment 
Science 


supported 


stors 


tion 


when his son took 
was the application of Chiristia 
Mr. Terrill jis held on $1,500 


bail awaiting his trial 


methods 


Church in Prison 
Sets New Standard 


The unfortunate prejudice in prisons 
against even the best type of prison 
chaplains is a fact which cannot be over- 


looked by religious workers. It has been 
stated by many prisoners that any man 
who would consult a chaplain would be- 
come at once a pariah 
The First Church of Christ in 
Atlanta has brought about a new 


tion of prison work, however. This much 


in prison society. 
Prison at 
concep- 


advertised institution has the cordial ap- 


proval of many Atlanta pastors of all 
denominations, who are now asking for 
the infant church the privilege of meet- 


ing at 7:45 in the morning to hear mem 
bers of the the 
important features of the work in Atlan 


speak One of 


church 


ta is the helpful contacts the prisoners 
form with the outside world. There are 
600,000 prisoners in state and federal in 
stitutions, and the Home Missions council 
looks on this hopefully as a field for 
constructive religious work 
Will Not Hand Down 
Program From Above 

The debacle of the Interchurch World 


Movement has taught the religious lead- 


ers one valuable lession, for everywhere 


that plans are being formed there is now 


the disposition to gain the point of view 


of the religious constituency represented 
rather than to hand down a program 
from above. The Northern Baptist con- 


vention has a representative committee at 


work on a future denominational pro- 
gram. which proposes to forecast condi- 
tions at the close of a five vear period. 


\uy member of a Baptist church within 
of the convention is in- 
vited to offer suggestions in the making 
of the program. The churches will have 
a whole vear after the committee reports 
to familiarize themselves with the re- 
port before it is put into action 


boundaries 


Catholic Journal Takes Stand 
On Arbuckle Return 

The monthly journal of the Knights 
of Columbus, recently spoke editorially 
on the matter of the return of Fatty 
Arbuckle to the screen. Its reaction is 
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different from that of the Protestant 
It says: 

“The ideal in film matters would be to 
lave clean pictures by clean players and 
lean producers. This assuming that we 
are going to have films. That matter is 
settled. The ‘movies’ have come to stay. 
Now, what is the most essential of the 
three requirements above stated? Which 
s most necessary, clean players, clean 
producers or clean films? Comparatively 
become advised as to the personal 
character and conduct of the players and 
producers, but millions, even those who 
could not comprehend private character 


and conduct, see the films and are influ- 


press. 


rew 


enced by them. It seems to us that a 
proposition of this kind is sound: A 
clean picture by an unclean or tainted 


player or producer is to be preferred to 
an unclean picture by piayers or produc- 


rs of whom there is nothing derogatory 
known. That may not be good logic, but 
‘ooks that way to us Applying that 


reasoning, we would not lay stress upon 


‘Found-Out Fatty’ beine reinstated. but 
point a moral for greater effort to pro- 
luce clean pictures.” 
Want a United 
Liberal Church 

Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, pastor of First 
Universalist church, and Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, pastor of Harvard Street Uni- 


tarian church, both of Cambridge, Mass., 
have united in a letter to their respective 
denominations urging that a united body 
x formed, to be called either the United 
liberal church or the United Free 
church, In the meantime in both denom- 
‘nations there is agitation for a change 


of name Many in these liberal denom 
inations feel that the names connote re 
ligious strife and close the doors of re- 
zious fellowship everywhere \mong 
the names proposed for the Unitarians is 
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the Christian Liberal church. Mean- 
while it is to be remembered that a good 
many of the local Unitarian churches do 
not feature the name Unitarian. 


Baptists Meet With 
Success in Russia 

The Baptists report a very successful 
year in Russia. They were established 
there before the war through the work 
of German missionaries, but their work 
was Often hindered by the government. 
During the past year their membership 
increased 15,000. On account of their 
practice of immersion they find a little 
easier approach to the orthodox Chris- 
tians who also immerse, though the lat- 
ter are pedo-baptists, baptizing babies. 


Dr. Hillis Gets Big 
Increase in Salary 

At a recent meeting of the official 
board of Plymouth Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, Dr. Hillis had his 
salary raised from $8,000 to $12,000 per 
year. This year he begins his twenty- 
fifth year as pastor of the old church 
that was made famous by the ministry 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Hillis has 
always had a part time contract with his 
church but henceforth will devote all 
of his time to local work. The growth 
of Plymouth Institute makes it necessary 
for the pastor to be in the city a larger 
part of his time. The Institute is now 
eight years old and has 750 members. 
Dr Hillis does a great deal of lecturing 
in the Institute. 


Dr. Abernathy Takes Stand in 
Behalf of Armenians 

To be the President's pastor has in the 
past always involved the minister in 
many limitations, for he has felt the ne- 
cessity of refraining from discussion of 
public questions so that he might not 
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Tidings In Song. 
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Dr. Biederwolf, 


Eminent Evangelist, uses 


GLAD TIDINGS IN SONG 


“The New King of Song Books” 
Hundreds of prominent Evangelists and churches use This 
hurch leaders and musical directors. 
Great audiences and choruses use this book constantly. Just the 
book for general song services, church services, Sunday Schools, 


people's societies, etc. 
PRICES NOW REDUCED. Manila 25c, Limp 30c. DeLuxe 
Vellum Cloth Boards, only 40c, not prepaid. 
% The Orchestra Books are now ready. 
,. Abridged Edition 96 Pages, only 12\c Manila, 17}¢ Limp. 
Best utility edition in print. For ti list 


We supply Hall Mack and Geibel Co.’s Special Mu- 
song books. Write us. State your needs. 
Write for returnable copy of “Glad Ti 


cop 
& postal will bring it. Get our “liberal terms.” 
A, 8 ot waar it hy ae writing and receive a copy 
our 80. y 
wr spel song free. Write us today or t 


Glad Tidines Publishing Co. Dept. M.S 
207°S. Wabash Ave.. Chicaco, Til. 
:, Please send me returnable copy of “Glad 
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Their First Investment— 


15 Minutes a Day 


Waar SHOULD a family’s 
very first investment be? 

Bonds? A home? Insurance? 
There is one thing even more 
vital than these. Their future 
success is going to depend prin- 
cipally upon Azs and Aer mental 
growth. 

. Will their social acquaint- 
ances find her interesting, or 
mentally commonplace? Will 
men in business be impressed 
with his range of information, 
his capacity to think straight 
and talk well? 

More than 1 50,000 families 
have found the answer to these 
questions with the help of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years President of Harvard. 





The Six Essentials for a Home Library 
Liberal Education . The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
American Literature . The W orks of Mark Twain 
Science . +» The Popular Science Library 
. . Luther Burbank’s Works 
NN « 0 # 6.2.4 Wells’ Outline of History 
For Children. The Young Folk’s Shelf of Books 


All are published by P. F. Collier & Son Company 











> 


——— 


These families are apo 15 
minutes a day with the most fam- 
ous library in the world— 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


You know something about this 
great library, but every American 
household should have a copy of 
the little book which tells the 
whole story. The book is free and 
will be sent by mail; the coupon 
below will bring it. 


Out of all the great 
mass of books (more 
than four million vol- 
umes) Dr. Eliot and 
his associates under- 
took to select the 418 
great masterpieces that 
contain what he termed 
“the essentials of a lib- 
eral education.” 


These he combined 
in fifty volumes and 
arranged with notesand 
reading courses so that 
they can be —— free book 
mastered, even — 
you read them only ies of 


fifteen minutes a day. 





Fifteen minutes aday withthe world’s 
greatest travelers, scientists, poets, 
essayists, biographers and historians. 
Fifteen minutes of the sort of reading 
that made Lincoln a well-read man, 
though his formal education never went 
beyond the common schools—surely 
this is the most valuable investment 
that any household can make. 


Especially when the money cost is 
only a few cents a week. 


Decide today that no matter how 
little time you have for reading you are 
going to make every minute count. Let 
Dr. Eliot guide you in this important de- 
partment of your life as you 
would let a physician guide 
you in matters of health, or 
a banker in the care of your 
savings. His guidance is 
free; it is contained in the 
little book “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day.” Send for your 
copy now. 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 

416 West 13th St., New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook 
to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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embarrass the distinguished pew holder. 
Dr. Abernathy recently broke this cus- 
tom in the matter of the Armenians, 
when he joined a delegation of his de- 
nomination to present the case of this 
persecuted people. <A_ resolution read: 
“The time has fully come for our gov- 
ernment to assume unescapable obliga- 
tion to participate in any conference of 
the nations which looks toward the pro- 
tection of the Christians of the near east.” 


Fundamentalism Spreads 
to India 

The of modernism in the Chris- 
tian religion is a world phenomenon, for 
the modern study of the Bible with the 
consequent new theology has brought 
radical difference of religious opinion not 


issue 


dia, Burma, and Ceylon is to be inter- 
preted as a conservative movement. It 
sets forth its aim to “maintain the divine 
inspiration, authority, authenticity and 
truth of the canonical books of the holy 
scriptures.” 


Baptists Talk of Making 
Headquarters in Chicago 

Immanuel Baptist church of Chicago 
which is erecting an office building 
its Michigan Avenue site has made cer- 
tain proposals regarding the turning of 
this property over to the general agen- 
cies of the denomination, provided head- 
quarters are made in Chicago. The Chi- 
cago executive council and the finance 
committee of the Northern Baptist con- 
vention have the matter under considera- 
tion. 


on 








only in the western world, but in the 
orient. The modernist and the funda- Unitarian Young People 
mentalist are opposed to each other now Launch Campaign 
in India as well as in America. The or- Unitarians seem to be catching the 
ganization of the Bible League for In- “forward movement” habit from the 
=a 
COOPERATION KEYNOTE OF HOM! work as well The first Student Fel- 
MISSIONS lowship conference was held in Cham- 
. paign, Ill, last December and brought 
(Continued from page 151.) 


war these camps were widely 
dangerous radi- 
different spirit is to be 
the physical conditions un- 
ier which the men labor been im- 
proved. With good beds and good food, 


During the 
advertised centers of 
calism A 


iound since 


as 


very 


have 


the spirit of the men is more favorable 
to religious work 

The most striking thing in connection 
with the report on Negro work was 
found connection with the statistics 
o t] ministry The 41,000 Negro 
churches require 1,800 new pastors each 
veal The number graduated last year 
from seminaries was 100 and of these 
only were college gradutes The 
Home Missions council proposes a policy 
yf recruiting bright voung Negroes for 


the ministry in colleges and universities 
so that the ra in its educational devel 
ypment respect finally for 


+4 } . throue uantr 


ined leadership 


of 


\cti as taken in this meeting 
t ( vhich will make the work 
of home missions as honorable a _ pro- 
‘ 1 as foreign mission work is. Dr 
Warren H. Wilson made an important 
report on standardization. He proposes 
that in tl missions which do not look 
toward self-support the worker © shall 
have life job with a standard salary 
rrangement, including house, and, if 
needed automobil The recruiting 
secretaries regarded this as a great step 
orward, since young people in the col- 
leges have been asking for just such 
standardization. In the past home mis- 
sion boards have too often made their 
work a training school for young stu- 
dents just out of school or a refuge for 
ministers in middle life. 

Miss Jessie Dodge White is secretary 
of the Student Fellowship, which was 
originally an enterprise of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, but is 


now organized independently to include 
not only home missions. but association 


together representatives from 33 schools. 
The pledge of the new organization is, 
“I thoughtfully accept the challenge of 
1 world need for Christ and purpose 
with God's help, to make Christian ser- 
vice the motive, guide, and end of my 


nie 


The report of conditions among the 
orientals on the Pacific coast presented 
much valuable information. Chinatown 


has suffered from a multiplication of de- 
nominations, and it is now proposed that 
community house be built on a 
One denomination has sug- 
rested a series of denominational chap- 
els in this building, which has been ob- 
jected to on the basis that it would per- 


one 


union basis. 


petuate denominationalism among. the 
ientals who distinctly repudiate any 
nterest in occidental differences in the 
angelical faith. 


The work of evangelizing Hebrews has 
t last reached the dignity of a distinct 
department in Home _ Missions Al- 
though about ninety per cent of these 
ople have no active connection with the 


synagogue, it is recognized that such 
work is exceedingly difficult, but some 
of the denominations, notably the Pres- 


byterians, have not been afraid to under- 


take it. 
in connection with the study of the 
immigrant problem it was noted that 


vhat is needed is a new point of view 
on the part of Americans. “To our shame 
be it said that the real problem in what 
has been unfortunately termed American- 
ization is not the uplift of the poor be- 
lighted foreigner; but the conversion of 
our own people to what should be plain 
ordinary Christianity. Our slogan should 
be ‘For every American Christian a for- 
eign-born friend’.” 

The sessions of the two councils were 
held jointly for the most part, except for 
the election of officers. Should Dr. An- 
thony be succeeded by a leader of sim- 
ilar breadth, home missions will be a 
crowing enthusiasm among American 
churches. 
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evangelicals, the latest thing being a cam- 
paign by and with young people. It is 
proposed to organize in every church in 
the denomination a branch of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious union. 
While not using the pledge of a Chris- 


tian Endeavor society, the organization 
has much the same aims, with the ex- 


ception that there is opportunity for the 
young people to acquire knowledge of 
their Unitarian heritage, especially 
through study classes conducted by their 
ministers. It is hoped to assemble five 
hundred young people at the Star Is- 
land conference in July. 








THE PILGRIM PREss 
ANNOUNCES : 


WHEN YOU ENLIST Margaret Slattery 


Pastors who are planning for communion of church 








membership classes should not fail to have at 
hand this marvelously succinct, inspirational and 
non-sectarian history of the Christian Church. It 


is intended primarily for young people, especially 
those who are looking forward to church member- 
ship. Would be an ideal gift to any young person 
on the occasion of his joining the church. 

Castilian paper Price, 75 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY 
COMMUNITY (Revised Edition ) 
ee Warren H. Wilson 


Long considered a standard on the 
church to the rural community, 
been thoroughly revised and gives 
matured and ripened conclusions. 
Price, $2.25. Postage 10 cents. 


THE STORY OF JOHN FREDERICK 





relation of the 
this book ha 
the author's 





OBERLIN (New Edition ) 
Augustus Field Beard 
Tl it classic of Christian biography is also 





the most valuable and suggestive books on 


rul uurch work. “It contains inspiration to good 


citizenship, to truer living, to better teaching, to 
more devoted ministry..".—The Presbyterian. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 75 cents 


Postage, 10 cents. 
OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


Alike into the stories of the early chapters of Gen- 
esis, and into great sayings of Christ, Dr. Hutton 
reads new and illuminating meanings. To him the 
Christian life is always a great and inspiring adver 
$2.25 10 cents. 








ture. Price, $2.25. Postage, 
ORACLES OF GOD Studies in the Minor 
Prophets Rev, W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


Pastor of King’s Weigh House Church, London 
Dr. Orchard’s fame as a preacher is world-wide 
In this book we find him a clear and vivid exposi- 


tor. He sets in relief the personalities of the 
Hebrew prophets, and shows what light they throw 
on modern social problems 


Price, $2.25. 
USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Light of Modern Knowiedge 


Prof. John E. McFadyen, D.D. 


Postage, 10 cents. 
THE 


In the 








Professor Mcbad restores the Old Testament to 
those who hove r ted or jost it, and reassures 
those ho are disconcerted by criticism, or who 
have not acquainted themselves with its processes 
and results. Price, $2.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


ALTARS OF EARTH 3 Studies in Old Testament 
Humenism Rev. Hubert L. Simpson, M.A. 
Author of “The Intention of His Soul’ 
“These studies, which deal with the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis and with the book of Ecclesiastes, 
are new as the morning and bright as the day. It 
is difficult to speak too highly of them.”—‘Demo- 
critus,” in the Methodist Times, London. 

Price, 25. Postage, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Reecon S1. 19 W. Jackson St. 
BOSTON, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


At Your Service 
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LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, [ILLINOIS 


Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
Lake Forest on the Bross Foundation, No 
vember third to sixth, 1921. 
CONTENTS 

‘From Generation te Generation” 

John Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D 
“Jeaus’ Social Plan" 

Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt. 
“Personal Religion ard Pablic Morals’ 

Robert Bruce Tayler, D.D.. LL.D 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 

Paul Elmer More, Litt.D.. LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in ir 
terrational Politics, with Especial Refer 
enee to Far Eastern Problems” 

jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 











PACIFIC SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION 


Berkeley, California 


Fifty-eighth year opens August 20 1923. 
repares men and women for 
THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVICE 

Practical Instruction. 
Facilities of University of California. 

Graduate Degrees 


Opportunities for Self.Support. 


Come to California to Study 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 
President 
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“Of the utmost value 


to those who are en- 
deavoring to adjust their 
minds as Christians to the 
scientific temper of the day.’’—Con- 
tinent. ‘‘This fresh wholesome book 
teems with original s estion. It is search- 
3 lucid, provocative.’’—British Weekly. ‘It 
wilt make the reader do some thinking on his 
own account."’—Christian Advocate. “*Illumi- 


nates great problems and satisfies the ques- 
tionings of the heart.’’—Christian Evangelist. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN THINKING 


Rev. A. T. Cadoux, D.D. 12 mo. Net, $1.60 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


























20) EMBROCATION 


as 


©’ The external remedy for 
i CROUP or WHOOPING 






a ations of mothers have used 
al successfully (since 1802). 
Roche's loosens the phlegm- 
relieves quickly and safely. 
(fi Equally effective for bron- 
chitis and colds on the chest. 


Always keep a bortle handy. All druggists ov 


E. FOUCURA & CO., Inc. 
90-92 Beekman St., NewYork 





FURNITURE © 


PEWS PULPITS 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 














1922 PASSION PLAY, beautifully illus- 
trated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, 
for rent at $2.50, or for sale at $26.00. Also 
Wm. J. Bryan’s “ Back to God” and 490 
other excellent illustrated lectures and ser- 
mons. Write for information. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
279 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
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NEW YORK cena carisuen cueres 


| Fintse 8. Idlemen, Pastor, 148 W. Sist St. 


| Kindly notify abort removals te New Yerk 























5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
bavdsome velvet Scripture mottues. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. “J,” Monon Building, Chicage, 1& 














Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Too! 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 

“There is nothing superior to it.”"—Ex 
positor. 

“An invaluable tool.” 
Times. 

“A great help. Simple 
Prof. Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.” 
The Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


The Sunday School 


and speedy.”— 


WItLsuUNn INDEK CO 
Box U, Bast Haddam, OCountcticss 

















smothered in a corner. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 
Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. : This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 


They 
No hymn is 


The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


The words are set in 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Christian Work 


A Religious Weekly Review 
Edited by Frederick Lynch 


As an undenominational paper The Christian Work meets a vital need in the lives of 
large groups of ministers and lay readers of thirty-five denominations. Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Friends, Unitarians, Universalists, as well as ‘‘middle-of-the-roaders,”” take it to keep 
informed on religious developments in this country and throughout the world, and to draw 
inspiration from its weekly offerings on topics ranging from personal religion and Chris- 
tian unity to applications of religion to industry, local church methods, interpretation of 
current events, etc. 


The men named below, for example, take The Christian Work. They also commend 
it in the following terms: 




















ALVA W. TAYLOR a You are giving us great things in your paper. 
(Sec’y, Board of Temperance and Social 
Welfare, Disciples of Christ.) 
JOHN TIMOTHY STONE I appreciate the splendid work you are doing. 
(Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago.) 
SAMUEL Z.. .BATTEN It is a great satisfaction to know that we have such a paper 
(Social Education Sec'y, Baptist Publi- jn this time. 
cation Society.) 
REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. The Christian Work is the most stimulating and helpful 
Honorary Sec’y, National and Interna- religious journal that comes to my desk—sane, large and for- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals.) ward-looking. 
PROF. IRVING FISHER Many thanks for the number of The Christian Work, con- ; 
(Yale University.) taining “College Women and Race Betterment.” I[ like your 5 
editorial on “Eugenics and the Kingdom of God,”’ too. 2: 
Bey. CHARLES F. WEES, ag Herewith find check to renew my Christian Work. I do =: 
(Editor, Sunday-School Literature, Unit- ° . 22 
ed Lutheran Church, Philadelphia.) not see how I could get along without it. sa 
REV. THOMAS W. DAVIDSON For the past six years your paper has been my constant $3 
(Reformed Church on the Heights, mentor. I want you to know how thoroughly | appreciate 53 
Brooklyn. ) your work and outlook. 2 
JOHN PHINIZY I have enjoyed your magazine more than any religious 33 
(President, Georgia Railroad Bank, journal that comes to my desk. 27 
Augusta, Ga.) ae 
JUAN ORTS GONZALEZ I consider The Christian Work the best Christian magazine ft 
(Editor, “La Nueva Democracia.” ) we have today in the United States. 2: 
REV. HARRY L. EVERETT I must write you a line of congratulation on the quality, os 
(First Congregational Church, Jersey the tone, the broad religious outlook that I find in each num- =: 
City.) ber of The Christian Work. Thank you. 23 
M. C.. PEARSON A Splendid magazine. 2% 
(Sec’y, Detroit Council of Churches.) 5: 
L. .W. McCREARY I believe in the principles for which The Christian Work Si 
oa ¥, saltimore Federation _of stands and the ideals you advocate. + 
vurches. ) = 3 
B. F. LAMB The Christian Work is a paper at least every minister 2: 
(Ohio Federation of Churches.) ought to have and as many laymen as possible. =: 
SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 4 
Subscription $3 a year. A Special five months’ trial = 
subscription — including twenty-two issues for $1. =: 
70 Fifth Avenue Room 809 NEW YORK, N. Y. # 
7 = 
' 
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The Call of the Christ ae ene 
By Hessser L. Witiert (1 CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50). 
ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus C1] THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
to the present century been pre- By Charles A. Ellwood. ($2.25). 
sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As [] THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
a vital, living, convincing portrayal of By William Adams Brown. ($3.00). 
Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but 0 THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
. a i nae By Harry F. Ward. ($1.50). 
not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, 1) THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
it is a delight and an inspiration. A By Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 
few of the eighteen chapter titles are: C) CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
“The Authority of Christ,” “The New By George Cross. ($1.50). 
Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of 0 A ne ee 
a an ie , a y Sir Henry Jones. ($2.00). 
Contet,” “ine Uniqueness of Covet, CO) SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 
“The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- By Rufus M. Jones. ($1.50). 
ennial Christ.” “The book,” says the C]) THE ART OF PREACHING 
Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of By Charles R. Brown. ($1.75). 
a heart that has experienced the might O bpm FREEDOM OF a a REACHER 
and power of the Christ, and burns with wy bo "7 — 
a passion for the needs of the rising (1 THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TO. 
generation.” DAY By Bishop Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 
Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 1) THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks. ($2.50). 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 0 ee eee 
By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago © A VALID CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
= By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.75). 
(] TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
ee ne nn By Jay William Hudson. ($3.00). 
5S 2: 1] ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
= TAINTED NEWS = #/| 9 «oth'sfsuz "™ ™?- 
HE 3 [) “OUR BIBLE” me 
s= Th d of ; z2 By Herbert L. Willett. ($1.50). 
am posed the war did not see the end of =: 14 MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT 
ss : . ‘ , ss By James Moffatt. ($1.50 cloth; $2.50 
== Today distorted news is still being employed == lepties). 
== to create class hatred and foment strife within == (1) THE DAILY ALTAR 
== and without the nations. = By Willett and Morrison. O© Cloth, $1.50; 
=: se OD Leather, $2.50. 
== ; 2: LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
ss Che Mauchester Guardian =: 0 By Alexander Whyte. ($2.00). 
ss WEEKLY 2: Write in other titles desired here. 
== gives in concise form all the important news of the == 
== world without distortion or suppression of FACTS. 1 6» Enercon shail tiaiiaimeiiiniandl ee 
== Week by week it also has an unbiased discussion of ss 
== international politics and a full book review that keeps == 
== the reader posted on the best in the current literature os | [0 =~ - 
«= of all countries. =< 





«== An hour or two of time spent each week with The ==5 seveenness 
== ‘Manchester Guardian Weekly keeps a man’s knowledge << 














== of the world in repair and equips him to judge for him- =< a a ee ee cennaeeeSASOSSSSRNOY <A 
== self what in the history of his own time if of endur- 2 f 
sa ’ , 22 As a “Cueristrian CentuRY” Reaper You May 
== ing value. == 
2s o-——--— MAIL COUPON BELOW — — — — — — ss Purchase Now — Pay February 1 
es Manchester Guardian Newspapers, Inc., 5 : 
= = 222 West 42nd St. ee a aa aa USE THIS COUPON wwe @e wes 
ee New York City. = = The hristian Century ress 
Ss I inclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE == Cc Press, 
sa close ee ( s for a year’s subscription to 2 i 
== MANCHESTER GUARIMAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to = 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
== me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with es Please send me books checked above. I will pay 
| 23 the current issue. -- for them February 1, 1923. 
-_«= 
== PL,  dvauis db saGhndahndGnanab daebedsadieeesuesersebeneteed =: 
== 2: My Name .......cccccccccececccesscscssesesess 
22 ES: Se eee ee ee ea eR eS en RN RT == 
, 5 te 1 Address spain tetas talaga tals aaa wate eet 
J Pee gnanes PHEKCCTEREC ERCP CPO HE EERE eRe eee 
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A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


SPIRITS.—A general term for certain beings 
lower in rank than the supreme god or gods but of a 
higher order than living men. 

Spirits proper include both angels (q.v.) and 
demons (q.v.). The distinction between good and 
evil (demonic) spirits is drawn more sharply in 
the Persian, Jewish and Christian religions af in 
most other faiths. Often spirits and demons are 
virtually identical terms for beings capable of 
beneficent or maleficent action according as they 
are granted or denied their desires. Hence in 
actual practice, and sometimes even in theory, 
spirits are elevated to the dignity of deities. Among 
some peoples the souls of dead men are raised to the 
superhuman plane, thus making impossible any 
sharp demarkation between spirits and ghost (q.v.). 

The religion of savages is very largely con- 
cerned with the activity of spirits. A belief in 
their power seems to lie at the basis of those forms of 
religion known as animism (q.v.), fetishism (q.v.) 
and totemism (q.v.). All sorts of mysterious 
displays of power in nature —eclipses, floods, earth- 
quakes, thunder storms—and even the more 
ordinary phenomena of daily experience are ascribed 
to the action of spirits. 
Sickness and death are 


in which attention has been turned to other things 
and to other methods of action. Magic and reli- 
gion represent two diverse attitudes, the former 
mainly though crudely practical, the latter expres- 
sing man’s appreciation of the social values of life. 
Magic tends more often than religion to be the 

instrument of a private and malevolent purpose. 
Fraser classes magical practices under two heads, 
sympathetic and mimetic. The former refers to 
that type which works on the assumption that what 
is once in contact with another thing remains in 
some sort of mystic relation to it so that action of 
the former affects the latter. Mimetic magic refers 
to those practices which seek effects by imitating 
them as in the case of the barren woman's fondling 
the image of a child. Leuba’s classification is 
perhaps the most satisfactory of any suggested. 
He distinguishes three principles, first that of 
repetition. “Something which has happened once 
is likely to happen again. A successful arrow will 
meet with further success, and one which has failed 
with further failure.” Second, the principle of the 
transmission of an effect from one object to another, 
or sympathetic magic. ‘An action taking place 
upon an object will take 





traced to this same super- 
natural source. Where 
these beliefs dominate, 
the chief function of re- 
ligion is to institute rites 
that will appease, with- 
stand, or elicit the aid of 
spirits. See Exorcrsm; gions. 
Macic. 

With advancement. in 
culture the shadowy spir- 
its of primitive man’s 
faith take on more con- 
crete form. They are 
given distinctive charac- 
teristics, they receive 
definite names, they are 
assigned more — specific 
functions, they are group- 
ed in separate classes, and 
they are graded according 
to degrees of power. This 





Particular attention has been given to 
the clear explanation of the important 
terms used in primitive and ethnic reli- 


This page illustrates how the system 
of cross references works. If you start 
to clarify your ideas concerning ‘‘pos- 


beyond the information provided under 
SPIRITS you are referred to MAGIC, 
EXORCISM, ANGELS, DEMONS, 
GHOST, ANIMISM and TOTEMISM. ies. Exorcism is strictly 


place on another object 
when the two objects are 
connected with each other 
in the mind of the magi- 
cian.” This isillustrated 
by the roasting of an 
image of an enemy to 
killhim. Third, the prin- 
ciple of will-effort, includ- 
ing cases in which the 
magician believes his will 
is effective through spells, 
incantations and curses 
to bring various results 


session by evil spirits” and wish to go to pass. 


EXORCISM .—A name 
applied to the freeing of 
human beings from evil 
spirits, by means of mag- 
ical or religious ceremon- 


an individual rite, and is 
to be distinguished from 








process of development 
produced a well estab- 
lished belief in spirits among the ancients, as amply 
illustrated in the religion of the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Jews, the Greeks 
and the Romans. In modern times this belief still 
survives, not only in India, China and Japan, but 
also among Mohammedans and Christians. 

MAGIC.—A term applied to a wide range and 
complex variety of beliefs and practices found 
among all primitive peoples, the object of which is 
the accomplishment of certain ends either by the 
use of mysterious powers or by the coercion of 
spirits. Magie is co-extensive with, but more or 
less independent of, religion. 

Magie in antiquity.—Magie is commonly prac- 
ticed not only by the natural races of today but it 
reached a high state of development among all 
ancient peoples, characteristically among the Chal- 
deans. The classic literature of Greece and Rome 
as well as the Old Testament contain many refer- 
ences to practices of an essentially magical order. 
It is regarded by Fraser as prior to religion and as 
gradually given up in favor of the more effective 
method of satisfying desires by means of prayers 
and sacrifices to spirits or gods. But the lapse of 
magie has not occurred through any discovery of 
its futility per se; it has tended to disappear merely 
as an incident of the general development of culture 


the occasional or periodic 
; expulsion of demons from 
an entire community. 

Methods of exorcism.—When disease and insanity 
are supposed to be caused by attack of demons, 
the most obvious means of cure is to get rid of them 
by appropriate ceremonies. (a) Words form power- 
ful charms. Doubtless the earliest words used for 
exorcising were simple extempore commands ad- 
dressed to the spirits, but these in time would 
stereotype into more or less complicated formulas 
containing sacred or powerful names and invoca- 
tions. (b) Flagellation is often employed; the pos- 
sessed person is soundly beaten until the demon, 
speaking through the patient’s body, promises to 
depart. (c) Sacrifice may be resorted to, as among 
the Zulus, who offer cattle to the ghosts of the dead 
regarded as responsible for disease. 

The exorcist.—-In the lower culture the exorcist is 
commonly the magician or medicine-man; among 
more civilized peoples he may be a prophet or a 
saint. In modern India the exorcist is a medium, 
who works through the inspiration of a “familiar,” 
which enters him while he is in a state of ecstasy. 

Exorcism in the higher religions.—Exorcism was 
regularly practiced by the ancient Egyptians. As 
for the Babylonians and Assyrians, it has been 
pointed out that in almost the whole of their relig- 
ious literature the expressions “‘sin,” ‘‘sickness,”’ 
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